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CHAPTER I. 

"Quand tine grande infoiH;Tine''t6inbe'aveo violence 
8ur le coBur, d'abord il demeore comme an6anti ; il 
ne Yoit, il n'entend, il ne sent plus rien ; la vie y 
semble suspendue." 

" Quand in aura donn6 ta foi ^ ta fianc6e, et tu 
aura re9u la sienne, ne ferme pas tes l^vres aux pen- 
s^es de ton coeur, et laisse ta fianc6e appuyer sa 
vie sur ton bras, et ses esp^rances snr ton cceur ; et 
le ciel, oil I'on aime sans fin ni mesure, s'inclinera 
vers vous, et les anges prendront vos occurs dans 
leurs mains, et les aideront h I'avenir." 

Idvre des Fettles et des Rots. 

" Four conserver son cceur dans toute sa puret^ 
il ne faut pas repousser Texamen de soi; il faut 
triompher de la repugnance qu'on ^preuve ^ s'avouer 
les mauvais sentiments qui se cachent long-temps au 
fond de notre coeur avant d'en usurper I'empire." 

La Bruyere. 

It was so late in the day when Lord Eners- 
dale and his sister left Dawlish, that the latter 
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was forced, on account of her child, to pro- 
pose remaining that night at Exeter. To her 
brother it was perfectly immaterial whether he 
remained or went on. No change of place 
could relieve his aching heart — no change of 
scene could turn the sad current of his 
thoughts and reftections. He played with, 
caressed, and fondled his little namesake ; but 
Lady Horton was not mistaken in the cause 
which induced this exertion. Childlike, little 
Eddy talked incessantly of why Ellen remained 
behind, expressing sorrow at her absence, and 
wondering when he should see her again ; at 
length, nestling his little face close to bis 
uncle's, he inquired, in a low voice, " if, when 
she Was quite his aunt, she would not always 
remain with them?" 

Lady Horton, completely tired both in 
body and mind, retired early to her apart- 
ment, and Lord Enersdale passed the night in 
reading his unopened letters of the morning. 
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and in writing to Ellen. They started the 
following morning by an early train for 
London; and Lord Enersdale then told his 
sister that, as soon as he had seen her in 
safety to her own house, he must imme- 
diately proceed to Swindon, where he found 
his presence was anxiously desired by the 
old Rector, who was supposed to be on his 
death-bed. Lady Horton's knowledge of her 
brother's character convinced her that, in the 
performance of stirring acts of kindness and 
benevolence to others, he would soonest revive 
from his present stunning grief; she also 
wished that no interview should take place 
between him and Sir Horace under his pre- 
sent angry feelings, so that, on the whole, 
she really felt that this unexpected call on 
his sympathies was likely to be most bene- 
ficial. 

Lord Horton, not having expected her, 
was not at home on their arrival in Belgrave 
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Square^ and his absence appeared a relief to 
Lord Enersdale ; for, spite of the esteem and 
regard he felt for his brother-in-law, he 
dreaded that, though his participation in 
his grief would be sincere, it might be 
so bluntly expressed as to jar on his nervous 
sensibilities. Lord Enersdale was wrong. 
It is true that Lord Horton was, in his 
habitual intercourse with society, what is called 
a blunt, off-handed spoken man. His life 
was not made up of those refinements which 
Lord Enersdale and his sister so well under- 
stood. But, as the roughest surfaces some- 
times protect the most luscious fruits and the 
most brilliant flowers, so, beneath a certain 
roughness of manner, there was a rich ore of 
tenderness running through Lord Horton's 
heart, which required only to be touched to 
yield an extent and a depth of sympathy little 
suspected by most of his acquaintance. Be- 
sides which, there was a manly straightfor- 
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wordness in his character which rendered him 
incapable of suspicion, and deaf to everything 
in the shape of innuendo, or whispered ill. He 
carried that excellent law, which, as a legis- 
lator, he was bound to uphold, into the bosom 
of his own family ; and made it the general 
rule of his thoughts never to believe any one 
guilty till his guilt were fairly proved. Had 
Sir Horace Monro's letter been submitted by 
Lord Enersdale to him, the discrepancy and 
want of evidence which pervaded the later 
accusations against Ellen, would have not 
only been remarked on, but some more ex- 
pUcit facts demanded; for, when he after- 
wards became acquainted with its contents, 
he observed, that Ellen had been but ill de- 
fended both by his wife and her brother; 
that their belief of her innocence was, to 
his idea, but apocryphal ; for, did they really 
believe it, they should not have allowed a 
doubt to remain on another's mind, but have 

A 3 
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forced from Sir Horace those proofs which 
she, being fettered by an oath, could not 
give. 

It is curious to observe how a matter, in- 
volving happiness or misery — ^nay, even hfe 
or death, may sometimes be made clear by 
the plainest and simplest mode of reasoning ; 
and on what trivial circumstances the continu- 
ance or termination of one's misery may de- 
pend ! Had Lord Horton returned from his 
ride before his brother-in-law had again left 
London, it is more than probable that Lord 
Enersdale would not have gone to Swindon, 
but that he would have returned to Ellen a 
happy, instead of a broken-hearted man. 

On the very evening of Lady Horton's 
return home, symptoms of illness became 
evident in her child, and for some time her 
maternal fears were too much excited, her 
maternal cares too constantly in request, for 
any other thought to find place in her 
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heart. For the first time in her whole life, 
she ceased to think of her brother, — for the 
first time in her wedded life, she became quite 
sensible of the deep love which dwelt in her 
husband's heart for her, and of the full 
strength of that tie which knit together the 
feehngs and emotions of two fond parents 
while watching by their child's sick-bed. For 
several days "little Eddy's" life hung on a 
thread. The fever raged with a force which 
appeared to the two anxious watchers as 
though it must destroy the frail and delicate 
b^ng it had seized upon, and still held pros- 
trate in its fierce and burning grasp; and 
the desolation which reigned in the father's 
and mother's hearts united and riveted them 
to each other more firmly than all their days 
oi happiness had, or ever might have done. 
Those who have witnessed the maladies of 
children know how quickly they pass from a 
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state bordering on deaths and spring again 
to " lusty life." Long before his mother had 
recovered from the fatigue of watching by his 
couch, little Eddy had regained his happy 
buoyant spirits. Still he had at times a less 
rosy face than formerly, and his anxious 
parents would willingly have removed with 
him from London. A political, or rather a 
national question, in which Lord Horton, like 
every man who loved his country, took deep 
interest, was about to be brought before the 
Upper House, and his presence at its discus- 
sion amounted to a pledge with his own con- 
science. His wife felt disinclined to leave 
him again alone, and yet, when she looked 
at her boy, it was difficult to say what she 
most desired to do. While debating with 
herself. Lord Horton suddenly asked her if she 
did not think Ellen would receive little Eddy 
for a week or ten days? "The child is so 
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fond of her^" said he, *^ that he would be sore 
to be happy, and we should know how tenderly 
he would be watched and cared for.** 

"Certainly,'* replied Lady Horton, quite 
taken by surprise, " we might rely on Ellen's 
care and kindness ; besides, I have every con- 
fidence in Merton ; but you know, William, 
I have never quitted him; and th^ again, 
Ellen is herself only on a visit/\ 

" My dearest Julia,'' said her husband, '' if 
you would be unhappy not to accompany 
Eddy, do not think of me; but if you can 
make up your mind to confide him to Ellen, 
I do not think there would be any objection 
to fear on Mrs. Courtney's part. Think it well 
over, my love, and if you can, without feeling 
too anxious, remain with me, write at once to 
Ellen about it." 

Lady Horton did make up her mind to 
remain, and wrote to EUen, from whom she 
received in answer a letter, not only of hearty 
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concurrence, but of such deep and touching 
gratitude for the confidence such a proposal 
evinced, that Julia longed to send it to her 
brother. 

Lord Enersdale was not long in hearing 
of " little Eddy's " arrival at Mrs. Courtney's. 
The news travelled swiftly to Swindon, Mr. 
Cavendish being in daily correspondence with 
its master. 

It was perhaps the event most likely to 
awaken a gleam of satisfaction in his care- 
worn heart. He felt that Ellen could not 
look on that child without a more vivid recol- 
lection of himself; he thought that as ''little 
Eddy " had talked of her to him, so he would 
do of him to her ; but more than all, he felt 
pride and pleasure in this strong proof of his 
sister's continued affection for the being he 
every day, spite of absence, silence, and mystery, 
loved with a more intense and fervent devo- 
tion. Again Lord Enersdale's hopes revived ; 
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that child had so often been a sort of involun- 
tary agent between them, that he thought her 
heart would become softened under the in- 
fluence of his presence. He again wrote to 
her, and in this letter mentioned the one 
argument which he had kept in reserve, from 
a feeling, that if that one were vain, all others 
would be useless. He related to her the cir- 
cumstance of his having, during her illness at 
Horton Castle, passed the night at her door, 
when, on hearing his own name pronounced by 
her in accents of tenderness, he had sworn by 
her mother^ 8 spirit^ which she was then in- 
voking, to devote his life either to her, or to 
her memory. 

" You, Ellen,'' he wrote, " believe that an 
oath separates us, while I declare that an 
oath binds me to you in life or death. One 
not less solemnly sworn, nor attested — the 
same spirit, that of your departed mother, 
keeping watch over mine as over yours. 
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Ellen ! my beloved Ellen ! Think well ere 

« 

you repeat that we are separated ; weigh well 
the fate to which that decision dooms me — 
bound heart and soul to one who from some 
obligation, contracted before she knew me, 
believes herself called upon to abandon me ; 
but above all, dearest Ellen^ search deeply 
into your own conscience, and then teU me 
which of our two oaths — both sworn by your 
mother's spirit — that mother, were she yet 
living, would absolve us firom? I ask this, 
while looking at her picture, and her sweet 
face seems to smile in approval of my 
demand/* 

This letter did indeed produce the most 
trying and passionate conflict of feelings Ellen 
had yet experienced. She was in heart and 
mind almost as perfect as Lord Enersdale be- 
lieved her ; but she was not wholly free from 
human weakness. There was something al- 
most tumultuous in the joy with which she 
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thought of her newly-acquired certainty, that 
no other woman would ever be Lord Eners- 
dale's wife. For the first time she ventured 
to persuade herself that time — some event, 
some change^ she knew not what it might be, 
nor how efiected — ^but that something would 
occur to break the fetter which now chained 
her to silence; and that though happiness 
might be distant, still that it might again be 
hersi Under the influence of this renewed 
hope, she even so far departed from her for- 
mer resolve as to write, herself, an answer to 
this precious letter, in which she admitted, 
with all the candour of her nature, that she 
had many doubts whether the oath which 
bound Aer would have received her mother's 
sanction while living; whereas, she felt as- 
sured that the dearest wish of that mother's 
heart would have been satisfied by her know- 
ledge of his regard for her child ! ** Perhaps," 
continued she, *' I ought to argue with you on 
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the invalidity of your oath, sworn as it was 
under a false belief that I was free and un- 
fettered by one, which might, as it has done, 
separate us ; but I cannot play the hypocrite, 
nor will I conceal from you the hope your 
letter has given me, that we may not be 
parted for ever. Time unravels many a web 
which seems to defy discovery. Caution 
sometimes sleeps with the wicked, and one 
unwary word may at any moment bring to 
light all I have sworn to conceal.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 

'* Within this aching heart once more 
Hope vakes — Oh brightest earthly blessing ! 
I thought life's charm for me was o'er, 
But now again 'tis worth possessing." 

"Sympathy is one of the greatest levellers in 
existence—truly it is no respecter of persons; it 
cares not for the distinctions of agp, rank, fortune, 
sex, or position ; it binds together those in outward • 
semblance the most opposed, it smoothes over all dis- 
crepancies, reconciles all differences ; it is nature's 
electric wire, which touched at one extremity, simul- 
taneously responds at the other." 

From that hour Lord Enersdale's energies 
returned. He wrote daily to Ellen as though 
their marriage were but delayed — consulted 
her on all he thought of doing at Swindon — 
and after a few days of this renewed inters 
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course, informed her of the death of the old 
Rector, and his wish that she should present 
the living thus become vacant to their mutual 
friend Mr. Cavendish, and request him to 
come immediately to take possession of it. 

This request was of course instantly com- 
plied with ; but Mr. Cavendish's sojourn at 
Swindon was short. His intended bride's 
eldest brother had returned to England on 
some family affairs, and as there was now no 
impediment to the marriage, the Marquis of 

proposed that it should be celebrated 

during his visit to England, that he might 
give his sister away. This proposal necessi- 
tated a journey to London, whither Mr. 
Cavendish was accompanied by Lord Eners- 
dale, who longed to see and converse again 
with his sister, and also to listen to all little 
Eddy, who had returned home, might have to 
say of Ellen. He did not, however, prolong 
bis stay many days, but returned alone to 
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Swindon. To remain in London offered many 
difficulties. He could not under existing 
circumstances meet Sir Horace, Satisfied, that 
however ill-judged might have been his inter* 
ference, the act itself proceeded from an 
exalted feeling of friendship, he could not 
quarrel with him — nor for worlds would Lord 
Enersdale have given Sir Horace room to 
surmise that his marriage had been delayed 
an hour on account of his conmiunications. 
To those few who were aware of their en- 
gagement, Ellen's delicate health furnished a 
sufficient cause for its postponement ; but 
Lord Enersdale knew that to Sir Horace's 
mind it might admit of another interpreta- 
tion; and he felt that one word uttered or 
insinuated against Ellen would call forth such 
a burst of anger and indignation, that their 
long friendship would inevitably be dissolved. 
In the course of his now regular correspond-* 
ence with EUen, he had secured her permis- 
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sion, if circumstances remained unaltered at 
the close of the year, to apply in her mane to 
Sir Horace for a distinct avowal of the cir- 
cumstances which induced his beUef of her 
promise to him having been forfeited, and 
once in amicable communication with him as 
her agent, he did not doubt being able to un- 
ravel the mystery without any compromise of 
her conscience. 

The preparations for Lady Fanny's mar- 
riage were now so far advanced, that it was 
necessary she and her aunt should repair to 
London, where it was to be solemnized. 
Ellen was proof against all the prayers and 
entreaties of Lady Fanny to become one of 
her bridesmaids. She could not have gone to 
London without going to her aunt, which she 
had promised Lord Enersdale not to do ; be* 
sides, she wished that he, whose gift had 
rendered this mairii^ possible, should be 
present at its solemnization, and to meet as 



1 
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spectators at such a ceremony, she felt, would 
be impossible to them both. 

It was no sooner known that Miss Douglas 
had decided on not accompanying them, than 
Lady de Quincy, who resided within a few 
miles of Mrs. Courtney, drove over to entreat 
that she would become her guest. This 
request did not more gratify Ellen, who had 
felt irresistibly drawn towards Lady de 
Quincy by a fancied likeness tp her mother, 
than it surprised Mrs. Courtney. Lady de 
Quincy had never been known, in he^r recol- 
lection, to have any one staying with her. 
Her Ladyship neglected none of those duties 
society imposed on her rank and large fortune, 
but 'no one in the neighbourhood could lay 
claim to any thing like intimacy with" her. 
Among the high and opulent families, she .was 
called an eccentric recluse^ but among the 
poorer ones, she was felt to be a ministeriBg 
angel. Lady de Quincy gave largely to all 
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the public charities, she founded schools and 
alms-houses, she visited the poor and afflicted ; 
but in all this, she did no more than many 
others blessed with equal means have done ; but 
grateful as she felt to Providence for having 
enabled her to fulfil so largely these Christian 
duties, she had still a richer, though in many 
cases a hidden source of pleasure, at which 
she drank yet more freely* 

The habits and occupations of Lady de 
Quincy's life rendered her a keen observer. 
!^er first glance at Ellen assured h^ that she 
was unhappy — her second awoke a feeling of 
S3rmpathy, perhaps a recollection oi her own 
blighted youth — and it was with considerable 
dread lest it should be refused, that, holding 
Ellen's hand in hers, she said : " Your deter- 
mination not to join a gay and happy party, 
gives me courage to ask if you could make up 
your mind to share such solitude as mine, at 
Winchester House ? '* 
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*vlt will, I assure you, please me very much 
to be permitted to do so," was Ellen's imme- 
diate reply. 

A pressure of the hand and a sweet smile, 
testified Lady de Quincy's satisfaction. Two 
days after this conversation, they were both 
seated in the library at Winchester House. 
This apartment opened on a broad terrace, 
from which the sun's rays were partly ex- 
cluded by the tall and thickly spreading 
myrtles which were placed at equal distance 
along its range. Beyond might be seen a 
lawn freshly mown, and rivalling in softness 
a velvet carpet, and further on an arm of 
the sea was visible. It chanced to be high 
water, and the setting sun flung his parting 
beams on all surrounding objects. The coup d" ml 
was enchanting. Ellen, a passionate admirer 
of the glorious works of nature, sat in mute 
admiration. A fine sunset, independent o f 
other charms, always brought to her mind 

VOL. III. B 
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that one which had glowed on her mother's 
dying hour. The stiUness, the silence which 
now surrounded her seemed to bring that 
dread hour more vividly to her recollection. 
The thought of all that it had bereaved her 
of — the pain^ the uncertainty of her present 
position with the beloved of her heart — ^all the 
agony of mind she had been fated to endure 
for the faults of another^ and, harder still, to 
inflict on one far dearer to her than herself, 
passed in rapid review ; tears coursed each other 
down her cheeks, and she wept unrestrainedly, 
till the pressure of a soft and gentle hand on 
hers, awoke her to the recollection that she 
was not alone. Lady de Quincy's first words 
assured her that she would from her meet 
with sympathy, and not rebuke. "Weep 
on,'* she said, "if tears reUeve you, but do 
not weep so bitterly, as one without hope. 
At your age it cannot be so, unless indeed> like 
me, you have wilfully destroyed it." Some 
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painful recollection evidently oppressed Lady 
de Quincy, for her whole frame trembled as 
she left her seat, and retired to a distant and 
obscure part of the room. On separating for 
the night, she said to Ellen, "You will be 
alone to-morrow till dinnertime, but we shall 
pass our evening tc^ether." 

The same routine of life continued for 
nearly a week; Lady de Quincy's mornings 
appeared always fuUy occupied; and she 
rarely received visitors. If she did, they came 
from afar, and had no relation with the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. On most evenings 
she drove Ellen round the extensive park 
which formed a part of her property, and 
occasionally the low pony-chair might be 
seen waiting at some cottager's door in the 
village adjoining. Their life offered little or 
no variety, and yet it seemed to pass with 
incredible rapidity. Ellen felt her mind be- 
come calmer, if not happier, than it had been 

b2 
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since the scene at Dawlish, which had so 
fatally militated against her peace. The in- 
terest Lady de Quincy had taken in her had 
ripened into positive affection, while Ellen's 
regard for her hostess became every day 
stronger. Lord Enersdale's letters fed this 
newly-awakened sentiment. He had felt how 
little either Mrs. Courtney or Lady Fanny's 
companionship could be of benefit or interest 
to Ellen in her sorrow ; whereas, she seemed 
to have imbibed almost a filial love and 
reverence for Lady de Quincy. He advised 
her to confide to her ear the circumstance of 
their engagement. " Our daily correspond- 
ence," he added, "might make her suppose 
the truth, but it would be more frank, and 
like yourself, to speak of it to her.'' 

Lord Enersdale, it was evident, did not 
know the habits of the mansion in which 
Ellen was domiciled. The letter-box was 
always in the inner vestibule. Each person 
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might drop their own letters into it, as they 
passed to the library, and it was the duty of 
the house-steward to empty this box into the 
postman's bag at an early hour every mom- 
ing, when he called for it. The habits of the 
master or mistress of a household usually give 
the tone to the subordinate members; and 
Lady de Quincy's were so far removed from 
petty curiosity or mistrust, that the steward, 
who had grown grey in her service, probably 
never even looked at, much less reflected on 
the frequency of address, any letter which he 
daily and mechanically transferred from the 
box to the bag, might bear. Ellen felt satis- 
fied of this, but still she wished to make Lord 
Enersdale's ideas hers. For some days after 
the receipt of his letter, in which he urged her 
to speak to Lady de Quincy, she sought an 
opportunity of doing so, but there was an 
awkwardness in saying, " We are engaged to 
be married," when, in the next breath, she 
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was bound to add, " but we are at present 
separated by a mystery which may never be 
cleared up/' 

Lady de Quincy's penetration enabled her 
to perceive that her young friend's mind was 
undergoing some struggle. She suspected 
that it might be a wish, and at the same time 
a diffidence oi speaking of herself. 

Deeply skilled in the recesses of the human 
heart, she had never doubted that EUen^s was 
the seat of some secret sorrow; and, ever 
anxious to save the blush of innocence^ or the 
more painM one of error, she came with that 
generosity of heart, that abnegation of self, 
which distingui^ed and raised her above the 
generality of her sex, to her relief, by saying, 
'' It is so many years since I have spokeai of 
days and events connected with my youth, 
that it might be a wholesome effprt^onoe moi^ 
to revive them. Have you suffioient interest in 
me to listen to the record of a Ufe which wa$ 
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blighted in its bud, blighted at a moment 
when all the best and most valued possessions 
of this. world were seemingly within its grasp ; 
blighted by one overweening and despicable 
feeling? If so, I will tell you my history, 
faithfully, and, as far as may be, impartially, 
— ^free, at least, from all the fabulous excuses 
of friends, — and equally so from the malicious 
conjectures of enemies/* 

" I was intending,'' ingenuously replied 
Ellen, " to speak to you of myself, dear Lady 
de Quincy ; but if indeed it will not pain you 
to recur to past events, it would far more 
gratify me to listen to you/* 

" My dear," said Lady de Quincy, " what 
are called the follies and errors of youth, re- 
membered in later years, must always produce 
more or less pain; for we then see them 
devoid of their fanciful and imaginary colour- 
ing; they strike on our vision in all their 
naked deformity ; but though it must be 
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painful^ it may be salutary^ and when you 
have seen clearly exposed the causes which 
made the world hateful to me^ and how I 
myself encompassed my own misery, you will 
feel no pain in giving me your confidence." 
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CHAPTER m. 

" There is a stillness in the aspect of those vho 
haye felt deeply, which deoeiyes the common eye — as 
riyers are often alike tranquil and profound, in pro- 
portion as they are remote from the springs which 
agitated and swelled the commencement of their 
course, and hy which their waters are still, though 
invisibly supplied." — ^Bxjlwer's Ernest Mdltravers. 

''Those who in the eyening of life cannot liye 
alone, haye seldom eiperienced in its morning any 
yery powerful emotions ; the retrospect of the past 
affords no relish, it is sickly and palling— but to 
those who haye known and inspired deep and im* 
passioned feelings, the heart's treasury will eyer be a 
stirring world." 

*'At an early age/' said Lady de Qaincy, 
**I lost both my parents: Of my mother 
I have not the faintest recollection, and of my 

b3 
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father it is so dim and shadowy that I can 
recall with distinctness but one leading feature 
■ — ^his idolatry of me. At eight years old it 
was I who ruled him; and the proud and 
somewhat stem Earl de Quincy would retract 
his severest censure at the intercession of his 
adored little Sydney. Children become aware 
of their power much sooner than is g^neraUy 
supposed. Injttdiciotts indolg^ce too often 
renders them ' tyrants of a smaller growth ; ' 
and when, at ten yeiu^ old, my father's 
sudden death left me sole and undisputed 
heiress of all his broad lands and wealthy 
honours, who was there to gainsay or find 
fault with that spoiled, wayward, arrogant 
child — ^the young and wealthy Countess de 
Quincy? Not the guardian to whose care 
my years of minority were confided. He was 
an amiable and a consqientioiis mm ; but too 
meek of heart, and perhaps tod indolent of 
mind, to venture on any severer- reprehension 
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than, * My dear child 1 you should uot be so 
self-wUkd ; indeed it is unbecommg in one of 
your tender years I ' For once that this mild 
and sensible rebuke fell on my ear, a hundred 
times was it assailed by injudicious praises of 
my ' high apd noble spirit; — ^Not the governess 
selected for me ; she was a woman whose solici- 
tude extended no further, whose tuition took no 
higher aim, than rendering me as accomplished 
as she considered my station in life demanded. 
I had such a desire to excel in all I attempted, 
such a perfect conviction that I ought to be 
unrivalled in all thode light and frivolous 
acquirements which are supposed to be neces- 
sary t6 a young and wealthy girl of fashion, 
that she found in me a willing, and even a 
docile pupil. At seventeen, when my guar- 
dian's wife presented me at St. James's, the 
beauty, the grace, the various accomplish- 
ments of the young and lovely Countess de 
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Quincy, were the hacknied phrases which 
proceeded from the Kps of every man of 
fashion. I am now old enough to speak with 
frankness of those days in which I was myself 
playing a conspicuous part; more especially 
as my present feeUngs and opinions are so 
utterly at variance with what I then expe- 
rienced, that my past and present self almost 
appear as two separate individuals, I will, 
therefore, admit that the ipse-diwit of the 
world was by no means false or exaggerated. 
My wealth and rank were scarcely less incon- 
testible than my beauty and my powers of 
pleasing. 

" I need scarcely, after this avowal, tell 
you that I received as many proposals of 
marriage as might have satisfied even the 
vain woman I then was. They were all re- 
jected without hesitation, until one appeared, 
inferior in rank, inferior in wealth, to many 
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I had discarded; but how vastly superior in 
heart, in mind, in intelkct, to all and every 
one who had hitherto approached me ! '* 

Lady de Quincy paused — memory, even at 
that remote period, seemed to overpower hen 
When she spoke again, she said, " Ellen ! we 
will call this individual by his christian name, 
which was Edward. His family name, and 
title, it were perhaps better not to betray. 
He must therefore be known to you only as 
Lord Edward. I will not attempt to describe 
the dehght with which I found myself beloved 
by this nobleman, my acceptance of whose 
suit strangely discomposed even my passive 
guardian. I, who had a right to aspire to 
the highest rank — I, who had twice refused 
to become a Duchess, how could I reconcile it 
to my pride to marry a man whose social 
position was considerably inferior to my own ? 
At that moment I loved too fondly and too 
honestly to make the reflection which this 
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speech would otherwise have aroused. By 
marrying Lord Edward, I should not lose the 
name which it gratified my pride to bear in 
my own riyit, and which reflection would cer- 
tainly not have appeared to me as a disad- 
vantage. My guardian went so far as to 
entreat an audience of the Prince R^ent^ and 
to beseech His Koyal Highness to counsel me 
on the imprudent step I seemed determined 
to take. Ever the kindest and nKXst amiable, 
as well as the best bred man, the most 
finished gentleman of his day, the Prince 
Regent would not refuse this first request 
made to him by an old and faithful servant^ 
though, as he was afterwards graciously pleased 
to assure me, he could not, without pain to 
himself, discharge the debt due to friendship, 
at the expense of incurring my displeasure. 

" ' If,' said I, in answer to all his well-tumed 
and flattering arguments respecting nxy birth 
and surpassing loveliness— 'if your Royal High- 
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ness can find one word of blame to attach to 
Lord Edward — can fix one act on him which 
should disincline a woman's heart to grant 
him the love and admiration his manners and 
appeiffance excite ; nay, more — i£ among the 
nobles who are honoured by. your Royal 
Highness's notice, any one does really appear 
to your unbiassed and candid judgment to 
excel Lord Edward in any noble quality of 
heart or mind — my respect for that opinion, 
joined to a feeling of xluliful attachment, will 
make me pause, till time shaU have convinced 
your Royal Highness, that the wisest judg- 
ment may be in error/ 

" * Dear Lady de Quincy,' said the Prince, 
as he raised the hand, which had rested in his 
during our conversation, to his lips, ' I honour 
your frankness, and were envy permitted me, 
I mi^t add, that I envy Lord Edward the 
possession of so firm and so gentle an advo- 
cate. From my soul, do I believe him worthy 
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of it ; but will you not make some sacrifice to 
your guardian's wishes and scruples ? will you 
not also grant me a favour? — ^will you not 
gratify me by delaying to make your engage- 
ment public till after the Royal visitors, who 
are coming among us, have taken their depar- 
ture ? It shall be my care as well as my pride 
to show them one of the brightest and worthiest 
subjects for their admiration, by requesting 
Lady de Quincy to be present at all our 
fetes.' Such a request from royal lips, and 
so gallantly urged, what was it but a com- 
mand? — ^And yet, fluttered and flattered as 
I was by this respect and adulation, in humbly 
signifying my grateful acquiescence, I felt a 
pang at my heart ominous of ill. Alas ! why 
was it so carelessly discarded and replaced by 
a forced smile ? Ellen ! here let me pause. It 
is like looking back on a green pasture through 
a sandy desert. 1^ then, I was worthy — 
Yes! I may say that I was fully worthy of 
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Lord Edward's . love. From childhood I had 
been self-willed and capricious, but the blush 
of shame had never tinged my cheek ; I had 
never felt myself imworthy of my high lineage, 
and the proud name I bore. Erom that time 
my life became a whirlwind of mean, selfish, 
and discordant passions, until it arrived at the 
only haven into which such a tempest could 
drive it — a joyless and settled despair. I will 
not tu-e your patience, nor harrow my own 
thoughts by a detailed account of the fetes at 
which I was always made a conspicuous 
person, the focus to which royal and imperial 
admirations and adulations perpetually turned, 
until my senses became confused under the 
heated and overwhelming incense. My heart 
remained unchanged in its love — ^but its 
powers were paralysed by vanity ; and, strange 
as it may appear, its impulses were crushed 
by disappointment. Lord Edward was the 
only man who did not prostrate himself at my 
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feet in open and unmeasured worship. Not 
a trait of jealousy did he exhibit ; the same 
confidence if we chanced to be a moment 
alone — the same tender smile of recogni- 
tion when our eyes met, but no effort did he 
make to check the evident delight I felt in 
being thus surrounded by adulation. Could 
he really love me, and not feel something of 
fear lest he should lose me ? I was piqued*— 
and one night, when the homage had been 
greater than on any preceding one, I whis- 
pered, as I passed him on the arm of the 
Emperor, * What a calm and quiet spectator you 
are. Lord Edward— one might almost think 
you an indifferent one ! Is your securil^ thfen 
• so very great? The compliment is at best 
equivocal.' 

" No opportunity for reply was afforded 
Lord Edward till the following evening ; when, 
coming up to me with that smile, which was 
peculiarly his own, be said, * My dearest 
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Sydney, what could you mean last night? 
why should you suspect me of indifference 
because I am calm P Do you think so meanly 
of eitlier of us, as to suppose, that because 
I see you sought after and admired by these 
sovereigns as befits your rank, and bears testi- 
mony to your beauty, I should insult you, and 
make myself ridiculous by assuming a morose 
or jealous air? What man, assured by you of 
your love, could have a right to assume such an 
air ? It could not but be offensive to you, and 
humitiating to himself. Do you not think so, 
my own dear Sydney ? ' My ears had not lost a 
syHable of this manly expostulations but my 
eyes were fixed on one of the royal parly, 
who was making his way to offer me his hand 
for the dance then forming, * Will you not 
dance with me to-night ?' added Lord Edward. 
I remained silent till the expected claimant 
pro&red the same request; when I imme- 
diately took his arm, saying to Lord Edward^ 
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as I glided away from him, ' Who would dis- 
turb such enviable security ? ' 

" Some hours later, when my eyes happened 
to meet his, what a change was visible in his 
countenance! It was so sad, so sorrowful, 
that I positively started. He was leaning 
against a pillar — I smiled, and by a look in- 
vited him to join me. He immediately sprang 
forward, but the crowd was difficult to stem ; 
especially where, at every step, a circle formed 
round some royal personage barred more or 
less every one's passage ; and the Prince 
Regent having just then entered into conversa- 
tion with me, I soon became too much interested 
in all the gracious and graceful flatteries he 
was, as he said, repeating from the Emperor's 
own Hps, to remember, that by moving from 
the spot to which I had invited Lord Edward, 
he would possibly lose all chance of finding 
me; nor, indeed, did the recollection of 
having summoned him occur to me, till my 
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head was on my pillow, and my senses in 
some degree unbound from the unworthy 
thraldom in which vanity had entangled 
them. Lord Edward's pale and dejected 
look then took possession of my thoughts 
for many hours. In my dreams it was 
scarcely less distinct. It was late on the fol- 
lowing day when I arose, and then I found 

that, after a luncheon at C House, the 

royal party were going to Woolwich, and 
that, I was named to attend the Duchess of 

h. I dressed hurriedly ; on passing 

through the hall the porter told me that 
Lord Edward had been there twice, and 
was to return within an hour. * Say, I was 
forced to go out,' I replied, * and know not 
at what hour I may return ; — ask his Lordship 
to come to-morrow,' On returning to town, 
with scarcely time to make a toilette for the 
opera, where my attendance was again in- 
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sisted on^ I found a letter on my dressings 
table. The writing I knew to be Lord 
Edward's. It appeared from its size to be 
voluminous. How could I read it in this 
tumult of preparation for — I am ashamed to 
say — a final effort at conquest— for the royal 
visitors were to leave town on the morrow. 
I looked at the letter again, thought of the 
pale face which had haunted my sleep— took 
it up, and was about to open it, when a 
packet was brought me from the Duchess of 
— I — h. It contained . a magnificent Skoigne, 
formed of rubies and diamonds, which she 
requested me to accept and wear as a souvenir 
of her regard. In another case was a bracelet 
composed of the same costly gems, but of 
immense size and brilliancy, which the 
Duchess said her brother, the Emperor, en- 
treated me to receive from lier hands as a 
slight token of friendship, though a most 
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inadequate tribute of homage and admiration 
on his part. My dress was at that instant 
completed. I fastened the Duchess's Sevi^ 
on my breast^ clasped the Emperor's brace- 
let on my arm, gazed at the brilliant gifts 
both in and out of the mirror opposite to 
which I stood, rapt in silent but fervent 
admiration of the image it reflected. The 
royal carriage which was to convey me to the 
Duchess was announced, and I was hurrying 
to it ; when, again, the hall porter approached 
with, ' Is your Ladyship aware that Lord 
Edward has been several times for the answer 
to a letter which he sent after hearing your 
Ladyship's message this morning P ' And that 
letter, where was it ? I remembered that, in 
my haste to open the Duchess's packet, I had 
let it fall, and thought of it no more. Angry 
with myself, for this unworthy Uttleness of 
soul,— disgusted that the brilliancy of two 
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baubles should have sunk me so low in my 
own mind,— but wanting moral courage to 
repair such heartlessness, as far as it could 
be repaired, by keeping a royal personage 
waiting while I wrote a line of excuse to 
Lord Edward, to assure him that my extreme 
hurry had not left me a moment for reading 
his letter, I lost my temper, and desired 
the porter never to disturb me with messages 
when he saw me in a hurry. In short, Ellen, 
I deserved to lose — and, God 1 " — ^here Lady 
de Quincy's countenance became ashly pale, 
— it was with a violent effort that she added, 
" I did lose the noblest heart that ever beat 
in man's breast. I had scarcely left home, 
when Lord Edward inquired for my answer. 
The porter's ire was raised on beholding the 
individual who had been the innocent cause 
of his lady's first rebuke ; and, as I afterwards 
learned, he repeated to him my words as 
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crudely as possible, adding, ' that he was 
sorry he had interfered to ask for it ; as all 
about that letter seemed to vex and anger her 
Ladyship. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'* The setting of a great liope is like tlie setting of 

the sun — ^the brightness of oar life is gone. . . . 
« • • • • 

He went abroad that the sea might be between 
him and the grave. Alas! between him and his 
sorrow there could be no sea, but that of time.' 



$$ 



"We behold all round about us one vast union, in 
which no man can labour for himself, without hibour- 
ing at the same time for all others; a glimpse of 
truth, which by the universal harmony of things, 
becomes an inward benediction, and lifts the soul 
mightily upward." — ^Longfellow's ByperUm, 

"Halp maddened with this wanton outrage 
on his feelings, Lord Edward proceeded to 
the Opera House, to behold the woman who 
had assured him of her whole and undivided 
affection, the marked object of envy to some, 
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of jealousy to others, and to the better think* 
ing, one of pity and compassion; for the 
willing ear and sparkling eye with which she 
listened to and courted the professions and 
adulations of those by whcHu her very existence 
would perhaps in a few days be forgotten. 
The columns of the Press gave, far and wide, 
publicity to that night of splendour. The 
Countess de Quincy was declared to have 
looked more transcendently beautiful than 
ever — ^to have attracted every eye, and fasci- 
nated every heart ; but they did not add, that 
it was the night on which her own was 
broken ! 

"After taking leave of the Imperial Monarch 
and his sdster, I returned home, when Lord 
Edward's letter was the first object which met 
my view. As soon as my attendant had per- 
formed her duties about my person, I desired 
to be left alone, and then, with a hand which 
trembled, and an instinctive dread which 

« 
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overpowered me, I broke the seal of Lord 
Edward's letter. Read it, Ellen, I cannot. 

"My beloved Sydney," Lord Edward 
wrote, "there must be some misapprehen- 
sion, some mistake. What can be the mean- 
ing of your late conduct? You, the most 
candid of God's creatures ; you, who for 
months past have seemed to speak to me with 
your heart as plainly as with your lips, now 
speak to me in parables. You, whose sunny 
smile ever welcomed my approach, now avoid 
my very looks. You bantered me the other 
night on my perfect security ; what gave me 
that security but your own assurance of full 
and undivided love, and my conviction that 
neither falsehood nor deceit could dwell in 
your bosom? There have been moments 
when I have asked myself how you, sur- 
rounded by so many who are more brilliant 
and attractive, coidd have bestowed on me 
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the blessing of your love in preference to so 
many who have sought your favour ; but 
then the feeling, the certainty of my own deep 
affection^ the conviction that among all who 
love you none can love you so intensely as I 
do, taught me to believe that such love could 
not but awaken an answering echo in the 
heart at whose shrine it worshipped ; and 
until those fatal words — ^forgive me, but they 
sounded like a bitter irony — proceeded from 
your mouth, never could I have questioned 
mysdf as to my security. The very thought 
would have seemed profanation, for it could 
have arisen but from a doubt of you. Why, 
why did you utter those words ? or why have 
they not passed over the surface of my mind 
with that light spirit in which I would fain 
hope they were uttered, instead of entering 
into my soul like a sharp and burning arrow, 
poisoning every pure thought and arresting 
every happy impulse? Pardon the weakness 
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which has taken possession of me, and pity 
the agony it has caused. You, in whose looks 
my heart has seemed to see itself reflected, 
only in a brighter and more lovely form ; you, 
whose words have seemed to express my 
thoughts, only in a gentler and sweeter guise, 
I beseech, I implore you, to read my heart, to 
search my thoughts, and tell me what is the 
nature of those feelings which now oppress, 
and at times almost shake my reason. Jea-^ 
lous I am not; for of whom could I be 
jealous while you are my betrothed wife? 
Suspicious 1 Oh no ! impossible ; for then 
should I have ceased to love. 

*' Sydney, I have often told you that I 
must revere, respect, esteem, trust, aye trust 
implicitly, even though it were blindly, the 
VFomto td whom my heart and faith are 
pledgedi or the {>lighted troth would be but a 
vain and idle tnoGkery— my heart and soul 
would have lost their part in the compact. 
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To-morrow ! to-morrow ! But do you not 
feel tbat under my present emotions to-mor- 
row is as an eternity? No, Sydney, no; I 
cannot exist tiU to-morrow without some 
assurance from you : I must see you tonight, 
or, at least, I muet hear frcmi yoursdf why I 
am refused admittance. Pardon me if I write 
strongly, it is tbat I feel deeply; if I write 
incoherently, it is that I think with effort and 
with terror. One word, or one written assur- 
ance of love, and I shall be again myself 

"I hear that you are to be in- town at 
seren, and afterwards to go to the Opera. 
Do not, I charge you by all our mutual vows 
of love and tenderness, go there without first 
seeing, or writing to me, your devoted and 
affianced husband, 

"E — :' 

When Ellen returned in silence the forego* 
ing letter to Lady de Quincy, the tears that 
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were chasing each other down her cheeks 
showed how 'much its perusal had affected her. 
" I will not," resumed Lady de Quincy, 
'^ attempt to describe the anguish each phrase 
of Lord Edward's letter produced. My first 
impulse was to send for him, to throw myself 
at his feet, to acknowledge all my shameful 
vanity, to entreat his pardon, and to sue for a 
continuance of that affection I had so heart- 
lessly sported with. I waited but to write a 
few wild and hurried lines^ which 1 despatched 
to his house. Shortly my own note was 
brought back, with a message that Lord 
Edward, on returning from the opera two 
hours before, had ordered post-horses to his 
travelling carriage, and had left town without 
giving any orders where letters were to be 
forwarded, or making any mention of where 
he was going. And is it thus he abandons 
me ? prompted my haughty spirit. He makes 
not one effort to recover his place in my affec- 
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tioDS. Is then the possession of my heart of 
so little worth to him that he could not 
Wait even a few hours to hear from me. Me- 
thinks the adulation which he must have per- 
ceived waited on my looks to-night, might 
have assured him that it was a prize of no 
mean value he was thus casting off. Be it so. 
He may live to regret, and I may find cause 
to rejoice in his desertion. These unworthy 
thoughts succeeded each other so rapidly, that 
before morning I had argued myself into the 
idea that I was the injured victim of a cold- 
hearted man's caprice. Unfortunately for my 
peace, no real friend was at hand to point out 
my folly, and to unveil the delusion beneath 
which I had tried to steel my own wounded 
heart. I was wretched — ^but the greater my 
wretchedness became, the more madly did 
I seek to lull it by listening to the ready 
homage of those, who, missing Lord Edward 
from my side, began to see their own hopes of 

c3 
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the rich heiress revived. However much I 
might have tried to deceive myself as to his 
having abandoned m^in my inmost soul 
lived a hope that he would return ; but When^ 
day after day, and week after week had passed 
on without even a line» my assumed courage 
gave way, my feigned spirits sank* I became 
listless — indifferent to all around me, and 
longed but for solitude, and the &ee indul- 
gence of my grief. I left London almost as 
suddenly as Lord Edward had done, and came 
here with an old relation, who, unhappily kn 
me, thought too much of pres^^ng to herself 
the home I had given her, ever to risk even a 
contra£ction of opinion, much less t<> have 
bestowed on me those counsds which, when 
uttered with truth and conviction by the aged, 
impress themselves usually more or less On the 
minds of the young. I had Hot be^ here 
long before I discovered that Lord Edward 
was living in perfect seclusion at his country 
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seati situated in an adjoining county. The 
note which had been returned me from his 
house in London was still in my possession. 
I thought of sending it — but on a re-perusal 
it appeared too humble, too fond, too self- 
accusing — and instead of letting him see the 
real state of my mind, of allowing him to read 
the true feelings of my heart-r— with all that 
mind's folly, and all that heart's love con- 
fessed, I wrote a mere conventional letter, in 
which I sought rather to excuse than to blame 
my heartless and outrageous conduct. A whole 
week elapsed — and then this answer. Head 
it — ^it is the last I ever reeeived from him. 



** The receipt of your letter has aroused 
me to a sense of what I ought long since to 
hate done-^ou are quite right, it was my 
duty to have written to you ; and as a state- 
ment of the causes which led to this ne^ect 
could iK>w be of no interest^ I can but entreat 
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yon to pardon it. Since I came here my mind 
has been endeavouring to nerve itself .to the 
one great effort which is necessary for both 
our future peace — ^may you never know the 
bitter struggle it has cost me to attain this 
command over my own heart ! At first my feel- 
ings were too severely wounded, my thoughts 
were too bitter to have done it in the calm 
spirit of reflection, and the steady tone of con- 
viction. It was necessary to find in my out- 
raged heart an excuse for your conduct ; to 
teach myself that I was a being unsuited to 
you — that my ideas were too quiet, my desires 
too homely to compete with those more bril- 
liant and meteor-like pleasures in which you 
find such powerful attraction : and more than 
all, it was necessary to expunge every unkind 
and resentful feeling, to invoke friendship and 
disinterested regard to bear me witness that 
in annulling our engagement, I am actuated by 
no petty jealousy — by no mean or unworthy 
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suspicion, but by the firm though sorrowful 
conviction, that our union could no longer give 
that prospect of happiness, of which, but a few 
weeks back, it seemed to leave no reasonable 
doubt. 

'^ Surrounded as you are by homage and 
admiration ; acknowledging, as your conduct 
has done, that they comprise the elements 
of your happiness, you can scarcely fail to 
obtain it; and even «t this late hour, and 
though I have brought myself to free you 
from all engagement to me, still, still is that 
happiness dearer to me than all else beside. 
May then, my sacrifice of those rights, with 
which at your own desire I stood invested, 
be of full avail I May happiness be yours in 
the fullest and truest acceptation of the word 1 
Through life believe that you will never have 
a more faithful and devoted friend than 

" E — :' 
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"Whatever," continued Lady de Quincy, 
" might have been the force of my attachment 
to Lord Edward, this letter raised it to positive 
idolatry. Without listening to the dictates 
of prudence, of propriety, or of womanly 
reserve, my resolution to see him was at once 
taken. I desired everything to be got in 
readiness for a journey, and, with my relation, 
set off for his country seat, determined to win 
back his heart or to die at his feet Every 
mile we advanced increased the fever of my 

mind, tin we arrived at .when I was in a 

state bordering on frenzy ; so confused were 
my intellects, that it was not till the woman 
at the Lodge had repeated several times, ' My 
Lord is gone abroad — ^he went away yesterday,' 
that I could be made to comprehend my 
misery. * EoUow him ! — follow him ! if you 
would not see me mad, give orders to follow 
him r — was all I could utter to my companion, 
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before insensibility broaght a temporary respite 
to my sufferings. I was too ill to be removed 
that night from the neighbouring inn to which 
I had been conveyed, but the next day we 
proceeded to the sea-port from whence the 
woman at the lodge said her LcMrd would 
embark; but no tidings could be heard of 
him. We lingered some days, watching each 
person who went on board an outward-bound 
packet, as I thought it probable he might 
have been detamed in London; but all was 
vain, and I rd;urned here to a life of sorrow, 
solitude, and repentance. My relation, who 
continued to live with me^ had not the energy 
necessary for such a task, even if she had 
possessed the courage to risk offending me, 
by pointing out the useless and therefore 
sinful mode in which my time and my 
resources were wasted. For some years I was 
allowed to indulge in hopeless gri^, till am 
accidental aoquamtance with a deiigyman of 
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firm principles, and enlightened mind, awoke 
in me some of my early energies of thought, 
and roused me from a life of slothful inaction 
to one, which, if it has not made me happy, 
has gone far to render me at peace with all 
the world, and to convince me that we all 
possess within ourselves the means of content- 
ment. 

" Five years after I received Lord Edward's 
last letter, hearing of him from a mutual 
acquaintance, I had intended writing him 
a letter of friendship and good feeling ; but 
shortly after I heard from Naples that he was 
about to be married to a very amiable woman, 
and that the whole party were coming home. 
Of course all thoughts of bringing myself to 
his recollection at that moment were aban- 
doned. Their union was not of long duration 
on earth. The wife died when her second 
child was only six years old, and Lord Edward 
survived her but a few months. I have longed 
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to see and know his children; biit this is 
a weakness which I have never had an oppor- 
tunily to indulge, without a compromise of 
what I have established as my duties. 

'' I have now, Ellen, told you of the faults 
of my youth, and in justice to myself, or 
rather to the memory of that worthy and 
exemplary man who pointed out the means, 
I must speak of what I hope may be con- 
sidered in the light of atonement. Where 
a deep and real sentiment has once taken 
root in the human heart, it is never to be 
replaced by puerile thoughts, or trifling occu<> 
pations. Where all has been grand, the little 
and the weak cannot replace it. I should 
never have been roused from my helpless 
sorrow but by an object of absorbing interest. 
Charity— well weighed, well considered, and, 
as far as human judgment could foresee, 
well regulated — was the source from which 
I was taught to hope for relief ; nor long did 
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it tarry in makisg its uses felt; but wlule 
I recovered my peace under its benefidat 
influence^ I grow daily more anxious to 
enlarge its sphere of action. My mdnd be- 
came once more strong, as its powers "^ere 
concentrated on one objects To make jaa 
understand how extensive were my desires 
and my projects, I must tell you that my 
wealth is very considerable— for a lone woman 
it may be called immense ; and I am there- 
fore enabled to satisfy those desires to do 
good, which doubtless many have formed with 
equal fervour, but without equal means of 
indulging. 

" Our haj^y country is so rich in great and 
excellent charities, that it is diiEcult to think 
of any particular infirmity which has not the 
benefit of relief from some charitable foonda- 
tion« Our poor are mostly well cared for, 
their age and infirmities rendered as easy to 
them as the numbers seeking relief will 
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permit. Almost every malady has a specific 
hospital^ devoted to its attempted care, or 
at least its amelioration. But in all this 
national munificence — ^in all these public 
charities, one class^ and that a very large one« 
appeared to me to be without asylum and 
without the hope of relief; I mean, those 
persons who have been brought up in ease, 
comfort, many of them in luxury, but who 
from adverse fortunes find themselves without 
the means of continuing to enjoy themselves, 
or harder still, of giving to their children that 
ease to which they have been accustomed. 
The privations undergone, the secret struggle 
to hide from prying curiosity or idle specula- 
tion their altered state» must be seen to be 
believed* They must also be searched for 
to be found, for where the want is most 
pressing, the reverse the most appalling, it 
is often the most reluctantly avowed. In all 
feeling minds there is such a shrinking from 
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supposed obligation, that it requires great 
tact and exceeding delicacy to approach the 
faUen in fortune. 

"For many years past I have been an 
active labourer in this field of discovery, and 
have had the heartfelt gratification of making 
happy, through the medium of that wealth, 
which, but for such golden harvests, would 
be but dross in my hands, those who had 
despaired of happiness. My own blighted 
affections have, I imagine, disposed me pecu* 
liarly to assist in making marriages between 
those, who have in their mutual affection the 
necessary elements for happiness, but who are 
withheld by the horizon of poverty, which, even 
through the vista of their love, is perceptible 
to one or other, perhaps to both of them. 
A few of my otherwise worthless thousands 
smoothes their path. They are happy, and 
I have gained another cause for peace. 

" There are many well connected, nay 
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highly bom women, whose positions are 
changed from the enjoyment of great affluence 
to comparative poverty by a husband's death. 
During the best years of their life they have 
been surrounded by every comfort : and at an 
age when comforts are more required; at a 
moment when the once cheerful home has 
become lone and solitary; at a season when 
the buoyancy of youth has fled, and the 
wintry hues are apparent in the deeper lines, 
and the. fast silvering hair — these comforts, 
which from long habit have become necessa- 
ries, are either cut ofi* or curtailed. To supply 
these deficiencies in a manner, which, while 
it gives pleasure to me, rouses no spark of 
ofiended pride in them, is another of my 
pursuits. 

'' Besides the livings which are in my gift, 
and which I take care shall be bestowed on 
men whose views accord with my peculiarities, 
as they are termed, and my own domestic 
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chaplam\ I have many auxiliaries; in faet^ 
since the possibility of contributing so Idigdj 
to the ooEoaforts of those whose wants are not 
less absolute, whose poverty is not the lesE^ 
galling beeanse coupled with gentle blood, 
and removed by {»ide from public alleviation, 
I have not made a single appointment among 
the many which belong of right to the old 
house, of whidi I am the representative, 
without considering how far the individual 
could assist my views. As I have told you, 
I am rich enough to do much, but I have not 
the means to do al\ I am kbouriag to see 
accomplished. I desine to see founded a retreat 
for impoverished widows, and tot single geiitle^ 
women c^ a certain age, who may from deiUJi 
or ruined fortunes have become destitute of 
those comforts to which their birth entitles, 
and long usage has habituasted them. The 
establishment called St. Catherine's offers 
some idea of my plan, but it is so cireum- 
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scribed in its numbers, and consequently so 
difi^colt of ftpjnroach, tliat it merdy serves to 
show how nmch mi^t be acooznplished, how 
many might be stnrounded with blessings 
who are now pining in concealed povarty, 
were the plan but boldly carried out. 

" Then, again, I desire to see founded an- 
other establishment — an asylum for young 
women who are orphan, without any eKgible 
protection in their own feinuUes, and obUged, 
out of a limited stipend, to buy it at the hands 
of strangers. How much are girls so situated 
exposed to! What temptations are spread 
for their youth and inexperienco*^their very 
innocence, mayhap, their subtlest foe ! If I, 
surrounded by all tiiat seemed to defy tibe 
iqpproach of evil-^hedged in by wealth, and 
family, and friends — ^if I could not escape 
from that ruin c£ peaoe too often attendant on 
beauty and vanity, how shall an unprotected 
girl, perhaps quite as beautiful, and, it may 
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be^ as vain, escape the perfidious, silent work- 
ings of that vanity P In such an establishment 
as I have imagined every girl would be pro- 
tected by that magic word, a home. None 
would feel a marriage, in which the heart took 
no part, forced on her, in order to attain that 
haven; but, whenever an oflfer of marriage 
did occur, by which her happiness seemed 
likely to be secured, every facility should be 
given to it, by adding such a sum as the en- 
dowments of the house would permit, to her 
ovm little income. In forming and maturing 
these plans many years of my life have been 
passed ; I would fain live to see them realized. 
Even England might be proud of such monu- 
ments; and, though my endeavours can be but 
comparatively trivial in so vast an undertaking, 
sitll if, through the study and unceasing exer- 
tions of myself and my fellow-labourers, I 
should see them in part accomplished, I shall 
feel that even Lord Edward might have looked 
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with pride on the work which alone has been 
his rival in my heart. 

" And now, dear Ellen ! that the faults, the 
sorrows, and the occupations of my long life 
have been shown you, let me listen to your 
shorter, and, I trust, less painful and humi- 
liating confidence." 

Lady de Quincy's deUcacy in concealing 
Lord Edward's family name, made Ellen re- 
flect that, under her present position with 
Lord Enersdale, it was perhaps incumbent 
on her to do the same. She therefore pre- 
faced her narrative by saying, " You will not 
feel less interested in one of whom I am about 
to speak, if I also call him Lord Edward, for 
Edward is likewise his christian name." 

Beyond this concealment of Lord Eners- 
dale's name, and the circumstances which 
would have led to the betrayal of her oath, 
Ellen was perfectly candid. Lady de Quincy's 
anxious manner of listening, the tears which 
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perpetually filled her large eyes, all invited 
confidence, and Ellen felt drawn to her by 
an overpowering charm. Since her mother's 
death, her heart had never felt so reUeved 
by speech. She read alond several of Lord 
Enersdale's late letters to her, and with 
pride heard Lady de Quinc^ assert, " that, 
could her Lord Edward have had a parallel 
on earth, it would perhaps have been found 
in Ellen s." 

Long after Ellen's tale had ceased. Lady 
de Quincy's strong intellect was engaged in 
reconsidering the events which at present 
obscured her fate. Reflection convinced her 
that, through the agency of Sir Horace 
Monro, this mystery must be unveiled ; and, 
having established this fact, the next thought 
which suggested itself was, how this agency 
could be obtained. Professions formed no 
part of Lady de Quincy's character. Solitude 
had rendered her habits so little demonstra- 
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tive, that Mrs. Courtney might well have 
been surprised at the expression of interest 
Mfith which she heard her address Ellen, the 
first ^e had ever witnessed or beard reported 
of her eccentric neighbour. 

'' Ellen t I have business which will require 
my immediate presence near London/' were 
Lady de Quinc/s first words afker a length^ 
ened silence : " will you bear me company ? 
I know what you would object," she con- 
tinued, seeing Ellen's look of dismay ; '* your 
mat's displeasure at yoor not going to her 
if able to take such a journ^ — ^but I will 
a^ange all that; your privacy may be as 
great, I will take care it shall not be invaded 
at my cottage at Kilbum, as at Winchester 
House. You shatt never put your foot in 
London if you do not desire it. You must 
not refuse me, dear EUen ; indeed I cannot 
part from you/* 

" But," said Ellen, quite thrown off her 

D 2 
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guard by this unexpected proposal ; " but 
what would Lord Enersdale " 

A faint shriek arrested her voice ; she 
looked up, and perceived Lady de Quincy 
pale as death, — ^her hand clasped on the arm 
of her chair, — ^her eyes seemingly fixed on 
vacancy. In an instant, Ellen was on her 
knees by her side, administering such resto- 
ratives as were at hand. It was long before 
she recovered, and when able to speak, she 
asked very faintly, as she bent her head 
towards Ellen's kneeling form : " Has any 
one been here? — surely my ears did not de- 
ceive me ! Who pronounced that name which, 
for years, I have not heard?'* 

" No one has been here but ourselves," 
replied Ellen, gently: " I incautiously uttered 
a name which, in relating my life, I concealed. 
Dear, dear Lady de Quincy, why should that 
name affect you so strangely?" 

*' Why— why," gasped Lady de Quincy, — 
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" because — ^but say it again^ Ellen, say it 
again/' she repeated. 

Strangely bewildered and terrified, Ellen 
thought it best to comply, and immediately 
answered : " Yes, dear Lady de Quincy, if 
you will not look so pale when I repeat— Lord 
Enersdale." 

Lady de Quincy again seemed overpowered. 
She held out her trembling arms. EUen, 
without knowing why, cast herself on her 
bosom, to feel herself feebly pressed against 
a beating heart. In another moment, large 
tears fell on her face as it rested there. The 
violence of Lady de Quincy's sobs shook them 
both; but she was the first to break this 
agitating silence. 

" Inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of Pro- 
vidence ! Involuntarily did I love you, Ellen ; 
instinctively did I try to keep you near me ; 
but how little did I dream that it was the 
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beloved of Aia son whom I was thus taking to 
my heart ! Ellen, my loved, my adopted one» 
let me, henceforth, be to you and to him as 
a mother r^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

'Tis certain, greatness, once (kllen oat with fortuHe, 
Must fall out with men too : what the dedin'd is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others. 
As feel in his own M : for men, like butterflies. 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer ; 
And not a man, fbr being simply man. 
Hath any honour : but honour for those honours 
That are without him, as place, riches, favour. 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit : 
Which, when they fall, as being slippery standers, 
The love that lean'd on them as slippery too. 
Do one pluck down another, and together- 
Die in the fall."— 7Vo»/t» ^ Cressida, 



Hating in a former chapter dilated somewhat 
at large on the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Bolton^ 
at their newly purchased estate in the county 

of shire, it would seem invidious not to 

«ay a few words on their subsequent de6ut 
in London; where the lady, at least, antici*^ 
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pated a more fitting field for that ostentatious 
display which she had aheady made at the 
surrender of every kindly feehng, and the 
sacrifice of every particle of conunon sense 
she might once have possessed. Among the 
old-established famihes in the above-named 
county, she had been at various times made 
to feel her newness and insignificance. To 
the lower orders, her very presence was a 
source of pain and annoyance. Every change 
which was made at Westram was oflfensive 
to them ; — their simple minds could not com- 
prehend how anything could be changed for 
the better. In many cases, the demonstra- 
tion of these feelings, or, as some would deem 
them, narrow-minded prejudices, had been 
extremely offensive to Mrs. Bolton's inflated 
vanity. Her husband was too plain and too 
straightforward in all his thoughts and deal* 
ings to be accessible to such mortifications. 
He was rich, and his manners were rough and 
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untutored in the usages of society, — but he 
was liberal, considerate of the wants, and 
kindly spoken to all around him. He was 
perfectly free from that species of vulgar as- 
sumption which made his wife so intolerable, 
and rendered her so ridiculous among those 
whose society she craved ; and likewise from 
that overbearing haughtiness of demeanour 
which marked her intercourse with those she 
deemed her inferiors, and which she mistook 
for dignity. It has often been remarked, but 
the remark is still worthy of repetition, that 
persons who are well and nobly bom are the 
most tender of the susceptibilities of those 
around them. A gentleman or gentlewoman's 
manner towards those who serve them be- 
speaks, almost invariably, kindness and con- 
sideration. So general, indeed, is this rule, 
that servants are constantly heard to exclaim, 
*' Such a one must be a parvenu, — ^he has not 
yet learnt how to treat a servant.'* 

d3 
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But we are digressing ; at a moment too, 
when Mrs. Bolton, in all the hurry and bufitle 
and delight that display oould entail on h^*, 
was coming at fall speed to instal hersdf in 
her London mansion. And here all was 
triumph; — there was no drawback to her 
dignity, by die recollection of those who had 
been her predecessors. The house was newly 
built, newly decorated, and newly famished. 
It is needless to say, that no expense had 
been spared. The moment Mr. Bolton, the 
millionnaire, was known to have purdiased a 
s{dendid mansi(m in London — all which that 
vast emporium of wealth contahied of the 
best, and the dearest, weze aubmitted to his 
lady's choice, in such profusion, that her dear 
friend, Cok>nel Mahon, found his office of 
purveyor to her tastes and caprices no sine- 
cure. From morning till night the Coloneris 
brougham might be seen driving from one 
curiosity shop to another; — ^thence, to the 
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upholsterer's, and even to the remote neigh- 
bourhood of Spitalfields, submitting fresh 
designs to the weavers. 

" Let nothing escape you, " were her 
directions. ''Don't stand haggling for price/' 
elegantly wrote Mrs. Bolton, '' and let an ob- 
ject of virtue {vertu) slip through your fingers. 
What is the use, as I often say to B., of 
our piuma, if we do not make people gape 
wd envy us P Cram my rooms — ^I hear, that 

at S d House every apartment contains 

some rare gem, some specimen of virtue 
ipertu). I will have nothing but gems and 
virtues in my rooms. Above all, dear Colonel, 
do see that there is sufficient gilding on the 
stauxMise, (first impressions, you know.) Those 
'Coloured fruits you talk about don't sound very 
ri^ ; (he had written to her about some chef 
(fceuvreaoi Florentine mosaic ;) " but they may 
be set off by the deep gold borders I will 
have put round them ; and, as they are dear, 
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people will know we did not get them for 
a song. I can't think what yoa mean bj 
a mallakit {malachite) table, with Bacchus, and 
all that. I have a bracelet of that metalj but 
no naked figures on it, as you may imagine ; 
indeed, I don't think it would be right for 
me to sit in the room with them. My 
dressing-glass you may buy. I had rather 
the frame part had belonged to some crowned 
head ; because then I ' could have kept the 
crown, which always looks commifoo (comme il 
fauf). But as you say the ornaments are really 
Ben bellutikins {Benvenuto Cellini^ 8)^ and that 
it will cost a power of money — I suppose, 
though I never heard of the gentleman, that 
he was a somebody one would not be 
ashamed to say it had belonged to. Do 
not listen to B. about that naked Venus; 
I don't care who painted her ; he could have 
had no delicacy. I can't think what can 
have made my B. take to such indecent 
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things, nor how he can expect his virtuous 
wife to receive them. Above all, dear Colonel, 
don't forget, that though sky-blue is xny 
natural colour, as suiting best with my deU* 
cate health ; yet that, for effect, strong con- 
trasts are necessary, — and remember, that 
gold adorns every thing." 



** P.S. Now I think of it, there is one 
picture I have read of, that might aociate 
very well with all my gilding, if you can 
meet with it. I don't remember the lady's 
name, but I know there is Jupiter in it, and 
a shower of gold^ 

On entering this gorgeously, though some- 
what promiscuously and incongruously fitted 
up house, Mrs. Bolton's delight was excessive. 
True, in her passage through the suite of 
rooms, she was constantly entangling her laces 
in some piece of fillagree, or some ornament in 
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or«molUy occasionally upsetting some object of 
" virtue^'^ or tumbling over richly-embroidered 
cushions which were piled on the carpets, and 
meeting with sundry other accidents to which 
ladies are subjected, who visit some fiEishionable 
auctioneers' rooms on the days previous to 
a large sale ; but the very quantity and con- 
fusion of rich and beautiful objects pleased 
and gratified her vanity, as she repeated to 
herself, " How it is crammed with lovely 
things!" 

We pass over Mrs. Bolton's presentation 
at Ciourt, whi(^ was made by a lady of rank^ 
800D after which event she had the supreme 
happiness of receiving Royalty at h^ table; 
and strange as it may appear to some, who 
have not watched the present worship which 
awaits on wealtji, within a very short time of 
her being domiciled in london, her Parties' 
book chronicled the names of half the aristo- 
CTatic party-going ladies of the metropolis. 
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To the uninitiated it may be amusing to 
learn how such acquaintance is to be formed. 
Like many of our acquirements, either good 
or bad, as they may appear to those who have 
maintained more or less of what our forefathers 
UBed to term pride of ancestry, we are in- 
debted to modem France for this mode of 
becoming known to persons, the honour of 
whose visits would have been vainly sought 
for by any less ingenious device. It is thus :— ^ 
Some lady of fashion, swayed either by good** 
nature, by a desire to patronise, or, as some 
ill-natured persons have ventured to insinuate, 
by a barter of their popularity against some 
golden advantages, of which even ladies of 
fashion sometimes stand in need, — undertakes 
to invite the company to a ball, soiree^ or 
concert, to be given at the hitherto unknown 
lady's house. The first condition usually 
made by the lady who invites, is, that not 
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a single acquaintance, friend, or relation of the 
lady's who receives, shall be present. It often 
occurs that objections are humbly and timidly 
made to this despotic order; but, in nine 
cases out of ten, the desire to be associated 
with persons of rank and fashion, to read 
a long list of high-sounding names in the 
columns of the Morning Post, as having 
attended her soiree, silences alike the claims 
of old ac(][uaintanceship, of friends, and of 
relations. The reproaches the latter may con- 
tlescend to make are pacified by a promise 
echoed from the lady patroness's own Ups, 
*' that at the second party a few, a very few 
may be admissible," and each complainant 
naturally concludes that he or she will be 
included in that select few, and is as naturally 
disappointed ; for the objection, though origi- 
nating with the inviter, is quickly adopted, 
and even received as a necessity, by the 
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receiver — a painful one, she confidentially 
whispers, — but not the less an urgent one, 
forced on her position in the world. 

Under the auspices of Lady Janet T , 

aU preliminaries having been duly agreed on 
between the contracting parties, Mrs. Bolton's 

cards were sent out for a soiree. More than 

« 

one royal guest was present, and the lady of 
the mansion was as happy as she could be, 
under the injunction which, at the eleventh 

hour, Lady Janet T had ventured to 

whisper in her ear, as the first carriage was 
heard driving to the door. 

** Take your place by me,'* she had said, 
" as I receive the guests curtsey to them ; but 
unless I present them particularly to you, be 
sDent ; and even if some should seek to enter 
into conversation, say as little as possible.'^ 
Seeing Mrs. Bolton's mortified look at the 
automaton part assigned her in her own house, 
her Ladyship added, " It is not in a crowded 
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assembly tbat people like you shine. You 
must give a series of dinners, and then your 
conversation will be invaluable." 

Mrs. Bcdton's soiree was quickly followed 
by a ball, and then a ooncert. To aU of these. 
Lord and Lady Horton had of course been 
invited, but had not been present at either of 
the former. Since Lady Horton's arrival in 
town, or rather since her child's restoration 
to health would have permitted her to enter 
into society, she had felt indisposed to it. 
Her brother's affliction weighed heavily on 
her spirits, and but for the opportunity it 
might afford her of observing the pursuits 
of Sir Horace Monro, his wife, and Lady Wil- 
mot, she would not have gone into the world 
at all, this season. Her acquaintance with 
Lady Wilmot enabled her to call on her, but 
she scarcely knew Sir Horace, and not at all 
his wife. However, through Lady Wilmot the 
acquaintance was easily made, and she lost 
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no opportunity of mentioning EUen'B nam^ 
whenever she found herself in the company 
of either of them. Lady WUmot always ex- 
pressed great interest about Ellen's state c£ 
health, which had been made a pretext for her 
reoQUuning in Devonshire ; said, '' that she was 
losing a season, which was the more to b^ 
regretted as it was a brilliant one, and there 
seemed some dons partis sur les cartes. Sir 
Horace never spoke of her voluntarily, or con- 
tented himself with coldly, but politely inquiring 
after her healtL Lady Monro always pretended 
to be engrossed with something or somebody 
when her name was mentioned,and LadyHortoa 
was unable to judge of the expression of her 
countenance on these occasions. It was not 
till the evening of Mrs. Bolton's concert that 
Lady Horton chanced to meet Signor TorsiQi 
in the same room with Lady Monro. Sir 
Horace was not present ; he had left London 
to superintend some alterations he was making 
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at his fanuly seat in Northumberland, where, 
after having made a thousand objections to 
residing, his wife had suddenly declared her 
wish to do so, and to proceed there as soon as 
the session should be over. 

" There is much to be done," remonstrated 
Sir Horace, " before you will be satisfied there, 
Charlotte ; and it will be necessary for me to 
be a good deal absent from you, to ^ve any 
reasonable hope of being able to remove our 
estabKshment there vdthout extreme discom- 
fort this autumn. Had you decided on this 
step, when I so much pressed it, there would 
have been ample time for preparation." 

" You know, dear Horace, how sorry I am 
to lose you from my side ; but — ^but since I 
objected, circumstances have occurred to make 
me wish it ; in short, I should like our child 
to be bom there ; " and Lady Monro actually 
forced a tear from her eye, as she uttered this 
artful, and, as she knew, unanswerable appeal 
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Within a week from this conversation. Sir 
Horace Monro was busily occupied in Nor- 
thumberland, and his wife had no longer to 
guard her conduct from his watchful, though 
unsuspicious eye. The web in which she had 
entangled her life had been rendered more 
perplexing by the violent passion with which 
she had inspired a Russian prince. Her 
vanity was not proof against his homage; 
but to enjoy it in its full triumph, it was 
necessary to eloigner one of the objects, who, 
though from widely diflferent motives, and 
under widely different feeUngs, kept constant 
guard over her actions. Could she have 
banished the other, she would willingly have 
submitted to the presence of her husband — 
so galling, so intolerable had become Torsini's 
jealousy and despotism. 

But, to return to Mrs Bolton's concert, of 
which Signor Torsini was the director. Lady 
Horton had observed, on Lady Monro's 
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entrance^ that he had approached bar, and 
entered into a conversation so animated^ thst 
it convinced her they must be on terms of 
intimacy. On his joining her a seccmd time, 
liady Monroes face became flashed, and she 
turned from him with great haughtiness. 
Towards the close of the evening Lady Hoiton 
approached the spot from which Lady Monro 
had never stirred ; spoke of Torsini's splendid 
voice, which was then making itself heard and 
felt through the vast apartment, and then 
carelessly added, "Will you give me his 
address, I should Uke him to arrange a 
concert for me." Lady Monro replied coldty, 
'' I don't know his address. I admire hk 
voice, every body does ; but, unhappily, there 
are causes which prevent my ever engaging 
him at my own house/' She paused : Lady 
Horton kept her eyes steadily on her face, 
which Lady Monro chose to interpret into a 
look of inquiry. " You look astonished," she 
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added, '^perhaps you do not know that he 
was Miss Douglas's singing master P " 

" Indeed ! " replied Lady Horton, with 
well-affected surprise; "I wonder she never 
mentioned him to us."^ 

" /flfo not! " sbwly and pointedly observed 
Lady Monro» as she turned to welcome an 
iUustrious personage, her present adorer, and 
the feted idol of the day. 

" That woman bates Ellen/* thought Lady 
Horton ; *' but» alas ! how little does this 
confirmation of my suspicions aid me in the 
discovery of that secret which I am hourly 
more and more anxious to penetrate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



'' Thou visible God, 
That solder'st dose impossibilities, 
And mak'st them kiss! that speak'st with eyeij 
tongae, 

To every pnrpose ! thou touch of hearts ! 

« » » * « 

111 say thou hast gold : 
Thou will be thronged to shortly/' 

' Timon of Jihetu, 

" Tin seul coup de vent a depouiU6 cet arbre de 
toutes ses feoilles, et apr^s Tavoir €branl6s jusqu'a 
dans ses radnes, I'a arrach6 en un moment de la 
terre. 0^ sont ces faux amis, ces yfls adnlateiirs, 
ces parasites si empresses k faire leur oour ? " 

Trad, de Bolldt. 

Of the many who crowded Mrs. Bolton's 
rooms that evening, few concerned themselves 
about the host or hostess. The absence of 
the former was miheeded, and the pallid looks 
of the latter unremarked but by a very few. 
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Lord Horton had been quite struck by her 

altered appearance, when he came in at a late 
hour. She seemed hardly able to support 

herself, and on taking her hand he found that 

it trembled in his. Ridiculous as Mrs. Bolton 

had often made herself by pretended delicacy 

and assumed ill-health, Lord Horton perceived 

in her present looks such signs of real suffering 

as excited his commiseration. He remarked 

that she looked fatigued, and offering her his 

arm, proposed to her to remove from the 
crowded doorway, and obtain a seat. They 

proceeded to m inner apartment which was 

at the moment deserted— every one having 

made their way towards the music-room. 

Mrs. Bolton sat down, and burst into tears. 

Lord Horton, imagining that the fatigue of 

standing had been too much for her strength, 

which, though much greater than she ever 

admitted, was still not invulnerable to fatigue, 

procured her a glass of wine, and then inquired 

VOL. III. E 
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if she would remain there longer^ or go with 
him in search of Lady Horton. She preferred 
remaining, and Lord Horton went in search 
of his lady. As he made his way through 
the crowd, he heard several exclamations from 
persons, which induced him to inquire of 
Lady Janet T , their possible meaning. 

" Oh, it is shameful, it is unpardonable ! " 
she replied, " how on earth am I to excuse 
myself for the share I have had in bringing 
people here? I shall.be forced to leave town 
to get rid of their reproaches." 

" But,'' interrupted Lord Horton " as you 
had nothing to do with bringmg us here, 
I can make you none, so pray tell me what 
excites your alarm/' 

Approaching her face as closely as she could 
to Lord Hortotfs ear, she whispered, " Don't 
you observe that the man, Mr. Bolton I mean, 
is not here. Some members who are just 
come in from the House, say that there is 
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a report that he is ruined. Conceive the 
disgrace of being here, if it is so ; how very 
shameful of them not to have let us know, 
that we might have kept away !" 

" Lady Jtoet," replied Lord Hortoli severely, 
" I do not credit one word of the report ; but 
were it even true, how could it render any 
one's presence here disgraceful ? Mr. Bolton 
is a very worthy man, and if his wife has heard 
this report, and has any reason to believe it 
true, conceive under what distress of mind she 

must have been receiving you to-night, rather 

> 

than cause you disappointment/' 

" Your Lordship does not credit the report, *' 
returned Lady Janet ; " well then, you think I 
need not give the alarm, which would of course 
clear the rooms of all my friends ? The vul- 
garity of these people is quite enough to bear 
— one need not be bored with an account of 
their distresses." 

« 

At that moment Lord Horton caught sight 

B 2 
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of his wife^ and the wish to join her pre- 
vented the retort which hovered on his lips- 

"Julia," he asked, "have you seen Mr. 
Bolton to-night?" 

" No/' she replied ; " Mrs. Bolton, who 
looks ill herself, said that he was not well ; 
but why do you inquire in such an anxious 
tone about him?" 

'* Because," said he, " I fear there is some- 
thing wrong. I left Mrs. Bolton in a distant 
room, quite alone^ and in tears. Endeavour 
to find her, dearest, and with your usual kind- 
ness speak comfort to her. If Lady Janet's 
report be true, and it becomes known to this 
crowd, protect her by your presence from any 
ill-natured sarcasms with which that lady's 
friends might seek to outrage her." 

Mrs. Bolton was stiU alone in the apart- 
ment to which Lord Horton had pointed. 
She was now weeping violently. For hours 
her sorrow had seemed frozen at her heart by 
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the cold, supercilious, or contemptuous looks 
of those she was sacrificing her feelings to 
entertain; but Lord Horton's kindness of 
tone and manner had unlocked its flood-gates, 
and she could no longer control her emotion. 
Lady Horton gently closed the door, and then 
sat down by her weeping hostess ; from whom 
she learnt, at broken intervals, that two hours 
before the expected arrival of her guests, 
too late to forbid their coming, Mr. Bolton 
had received an express from the north, which 
had given him great alarm. That he had 
immediately left London, enjoining her to be 
calm and composed, and paying that he 
depended on her courage not to let a sus- 
picion of the news he had received get abroad 
through any change in her arrangements. 
" I have stood like a statue," continued Mrs. 
Bolton, " trying to smile and to welcome, but 
wishing I had never seen one of their faces, 
that I might have been at liberty, as I once 
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was, to stay by B/s side, and encourage him 
when things did not go smooth/' 

This wish spoke to Lady Horton's heart. 
She forgot all Mrs. Bolton's silly vanity, and 
saw in her but an anxious, suffering wife, in 
whose breast she endeavoured, by every argu- 
ment, to sustain hope. 

" Must I then go back to them ? " inquired 
Mrs. Bolton, in answer to Lady Horton's 
suggestion, that her absence might be re- 
marked on. "I am such a figure with crying." 

" I think it would be better to return to 
one of the reception-rooms, if you feel it pos- 
sible," stiU urged Lady Horton ; " and if you 
will allow me, I will remain by you, and 
speak of your having been overcome by the 
heat to any one who may notice your flushed 
appearance." 

*'How good of you!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bolton, with a fresh burst of tears. "Dear 
Lady Horton, do pray forgive my pettishness 
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at your refusing to present me at Court; I 
am quite ashamed of it now." 

There was so much honest nature, so much 
child-like simplicity, in this recurrence to an 
error long since forgotten by the person to 
whom it was addressed, at a moment when 
her heart really dictated her words, that Lady 
Horton, always inclined to judge charitably 
of others, persuaded herself, that beneath all 
the folly of which she had seen her guilty, 
there still lurked some better feelings un- 
tainted by the overwhelming power of gold ; 
and with mutual good feeling they proceeded 
together to the sumptuous apartments which 
were thinning fast. Many, besides Lady 
Janet, had heard the report, and but too 
many were anxious to quit a house, which 
they had entered laughing at the folly of its 
owners, but which they left with a feeling of 
offended pride for a supposed injury. They 
had taken their key-note from Lady Janet; 
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who proclcdmed it^ if true, a regular take in^ 
At length, the last carriage, save Lady Hor- 
ton's, had rolled away. She and her lord 
remained to converse with, and soothe the 
suffering hostess. It was late, or rather it 
was early morning, when they left her, and 
not till Lord Horton had requested her to 
send to him, should she want counsel, or have 
fresh cause for uneasiness. 

On the morrow various whispers were afloat 
respecting the involvement of a great capital- 
ist, but as Mrs. Bolton did not send to them. 
Lord Horton felt sure nothing certain had 
transpired, that these rumours were all formed 
on idle conjecture, and neither he nor Julia 
intruded themselves on her ; but the following 
day, not having had any news, they both went 
to her house. She had just received an ex- 
press from her husband, which she put into 
Lord Horton's hands to read to her. The 
letter was carefully worded; it entreated her 
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still to be silent, and till she beard from him 
again, to make no change in her daily occupa- . 
tions. He said that he did not despair of 
patting matters to rights ; he admitted that 
their loss was likely to be very heavy, but he 
gave no idea to what extent. On the whole, 
the tone of the letter alarmed Lord Horton ; he 
thought it was written to prepare his wife for 
a heavy blow. 

" If I was but by himl" passionately ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bolton. ^^ What'is all this fine 
house, and these gilded things, and lots of 
servants, compared to being with my hus- 
band ? It seems unnatural4ike, and as if we 
did not love one another I Well, thank God, 
money has not made me a less fond wife; 
though ever since the other night I seem to think 
that it has a good deal changed me to every- 
body else. When all those fine ladies looked 
so coldly, and some so contemptuously at me, 
I thought if I had not listened so much to 

E 8 
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Lady Janet about not having aiky of my old 
rlends because they could not sociate with 
hers, I should not have stood pale and trem- 
bling there like an aspick {aspen) leaf, with- 
out a kind word or look, till you, my lord, 
came and gave me your hand and your harpui 
(appui). 

'' You look pale and tired, Julia,'" observed 
Lord Horton, as he looked affectionately at 
his wife. " Try and persuade Mrs. Bolton 
to accompany you and Eddy to show you 
her flowers at Twickenham. The drive will 
do you all good, and you have plenty of time 
before dinner, at least, if you wait for me ; for 
I shall not get away from the house till late. 
You will return with Lady Horton to Belgrave 
Square,'' he added, as he saw Mrs. Bolton 
about to leave the room to prepare for the 
proposed excursion ; ^' we must take care of 
you in Mr. Bolton's absence/' 

A few days back the prospect of spending 
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a long day with Mrs. Bolton would certainly 
have been viewed by Lady Horton as a severe 
penance; but, except for the discrepancy of 
her language, and absurd use of French words 
and phrases wrongly applied, it would have 
been impossible to recognise in the woman 
who now spoke in unaffected terms of her love 
and anxiety for her husband — who seemed to 
forget her own probable change of fortune, in 
the reflection that it would be cruel for B., who 
had toiled all his existence, to have to begin 
life again— the vain and heartless being who 
had made herself not only ridiculous, but dis- 
agreeable, both at Horton Castle and at West- 
ram. Even her " delicate health " seemed to 
have vanished, for at Twickenham she led 
little Eddy from one flower-bed to another, 
and seemed to participate in the child's delight 
without once complaining of fatigue, or allud- 
ing to her weak nerves; and Lady Horton 
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thought how terribly ill-bestowed had been 
the wealth which could so disfigure its pos- 
sessor. 

Early on the following morning Mr. Bolton 
was announced, and immediately followed the 
servant into Lord Horton*s library, where JuKa 
was seated with him at breakfast. He had 
evidently just arrived from a journey — his 
manner was one of nervous agitation — ^he shook 
Lord Horton's hand with a force that theatened 
dislocation to the wrist. 

" My dear lord/' he said, " I am come to 
speak, if I can, my thanks, but I feel choking 
— ^Lady Horton," — ^and he took her hand also 
captive — " Susan has told me all ; I cannot 
thank you as I wish — ^but John Bolton is not 
the man to forget kindness shown to his 
wife." 

While he spoke large tears actually stood in 
Mr. Bolton's eyes, and would have streamed 



^ 
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down his cheeks had not the back of his own 
rough hand arrested their course. 

" But the business which called you away," 
interrupted Lord Horton, " how have you 
arranged it? I hope partly to your satis- 
faction ?" 

*' I believe entirely so, my lord,'* returned 
Mr. Bolton ; " and I must hurry to the city to 
prevent mischief from the speculations which 
this panic will have originated. Every minute's 
delay may make some thoughtless man a beg- 
gar ; but here was my first duty. If a man 
forgets those who support the wife of his 
bosom when in trouble, who shall he re- 
member ? Excuse my dress, my lady, — could 
not wait to change it," he muttered, as he 
rushed to the hall door, which, before even the 
porter could reach it, was loudly shut after 
him. 

"What a bear!" growled that drowsy 
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personage, as he raised himself in his arm- 
chair. 

" What an honest, good-hearted fellow !" 
exclaimed Lord Horton. " How glad I am 
to hear that he is safe V 

"I am glad too/* said Lady Horton — 
" Yes ! of course I am glad that they should 

not be ruined; but Mrs. Bolton poor, or 
menaced with poverty, is so superior a person 
to Mrs. Bolton rich, and inflated by wealth, 
that I do not feel quite so gratified as I other- 
wise should do." 

" My dear JuHa, do you not know that 
sudden prosperity is the most difficult ordeal 
to which an uneducated mind can be sub- 
jected ? Adversity brings with it a softening 
of the heart, a sort of refinement of the feel* 
ings, which frequently obscures the grosser 
tastes, whereas prosperity places them all in a 
blaze of hght." 
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" I regret, however," persisted Lady Hor- 
ton, *' that this softening power had not 
been permitted a somewhat longer influence. 
Under its beneficial effects Mrs. Bolton might 
have become sensible of the basis on which 
her sufferance among those she has so assidu- 
ously cultivated, rests. She might have per- 
ceived that it is not herself, but her wealth 
which is tolerated. Would you believe it, 
WiUiam, not one woman of rank, out of the 
many who were her guests, when this affair 

became whispered, have since left their cards 
at her door, except the dowager Duchess 

of — r 

"I shall be sorry for Mrs. Bolton's self- 
deception, if it continues," answered Lord 
Horton ; " but I lament to observe, that the 
circumstance you have just mentioned argues 
far more against the principles and the un- 
womanly feelings of persons in our own rank 
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of life, than it can possibly tell against 
Mrs. Bolton. We cannot blame, however much 
we may pity, her desire to associate with her 
superiors. It is vanity which suggests that 
desire. It is a great weakness — but it involves 
neither shame nor guilt. But what excuse 
shall we find — what terms shall we use suffi- 
ciently strong to reprobate those who, for- 
getting their birth and the refinement of con- 
duct which should do honour to their birth, 
condescend to court the acquaintance of a 
person, whose vulgarity they have the bad 
taste to ridicule while receiving her hospitality, 
and then on the first alarm that the gilding 
may not be quite so thickly coated as they 
had been taught to expect, withdraw them- 
selves from the scene, with a want of courtesy 
which is unpardonable, and a want of feeling 
which is execrable ?" 

In the course of the day Lady Horton 
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received a feeling, if not a polished note from 
Mrs. Bolton, saying that she was going to her 
villa at Twickenham for a few days, and en- 
treated that she and dear little Eddy would 
come and visit the flowers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Be thou blest, Bertram ! and succeed thy father 
In manners, as in shape ! Thy blood, and virtue. 
Contend for empire in thee : and thy goodness 
Share with thy birthright." 

Airs well thai e»di well. 



"Les gens qui ^crivent rhistoire s'^vertuent en 
vain a trouver de grandes causes aux 6y^nements ; ils 
oublient la foule de petites habitudes centre lesquelles 
on ne lutte qu'avec une immense d^vantage, et 
BUT lesquelles on remporte rarement la victoire." 

A. Karr. 

If the simple narrative Ellen had given of 
herself had inclined Lady de Quincy to under- 
take a journey to London for the purpose, 
and on the chance of unravelling the mystery 
which opposed itself to her happiness, it may 
be supposed that the knowledge she now 
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possessed, — that Lord Enersdale, — the son of 
that man whqse love, and whose loss, had not 
only influenced, but had held despotic sway 
over her own life, was her betrothed, and 
that his joy or his sorrow was also involved 
and subjugated by this mystery, — ^had not 
rendered her inclination less earnest, or her 
execution less prompt. 

Lady de Quincy was never tired of asking 
questions respecting Lord Enersdale, Lady 
Horton, and Swindon; and Ellen, nothing 
loth, continued to expatiate on the loved 
theme, till, at the end of the first day's 
journey, Lady de Quincy felt as intimately 
acquainted with it all, as though she had 
known both brother and sister from their 
childhood, and had actually passed a portion 
of her life, as she had once hoped to doj at 
Swindon. Ellen had already, with her per- 
mission, written the heads of Lady de Quincy's 
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history to Lord Enersdale — ^to Julia she meant 
to relate them herself. 

It was late on the second day when the 
travellers reached Lady de Qnincy's cottage at 
Kilbum. This abode had been in its first 
construction nothing but a cottage. The 
additions made to it at various times caused it 
now to overspread a consideraUe spot of 
ground, and to assume the appearance of a 
roomy structure, very irregular in its form, 
wanting in every rule of architecture^ but 
affording a not less comfortable residence than 

if it had been built with due regard to them 
aU. The original building might still be 
traced, but it had long since been converted 
into offices. 

Lady de Quincy had not, by the remotest 
hiut, made Ellen acquainted with the object of 
her visit to London ; and when, on the follow- 
ing day, she saw her drive from the cottage. 
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she little imagined how much of her own fate 
might have depended on the result of that 
day's inquiries. More than one reason had 
induced Lady de Quincy's silence : she might 
not succeed, and then she should have raised 
hope, only to make disappointment doubly 
severe ; Ellen might herself disapprove of the 
bold step she meditated in a personal appli- 
cation to Sir Horace Monro — she might see 
in it some slight or indirect betrayal of her 
oath, and not only refuse her concurrence, but 
interdict the measure altogether; and when 
the porter in Arlington Street came to her 
carriage-door to assure her that Sir Horace 
was in Northumberland, Lady de Quincy, 
though cruelly disappointed, rejoiced at the 
reserve she had maintained towards Ellen. 

On her return home she found that Lady 
Horton, who had not lost a moment in obey- 
ing Ellen's summons, was still with her, and 
in a little boy she saw running wild in the 
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garden, she did not fail to recognise Ellen's 
portrait of "little Eddy." For a moment 
Lady de Quincy hesitated, her heart beat 
quicker, her step became less firm : " It is his 
grandson," she whispered to herself, and then 
with a violent effort she walked towards the 
child, who, accustomed to the sight of strangers^ 
and. having none of that shyness which renders 
the kindest-meant advances oftentimes painful^ 
came to meet her, and holding up some flowers 
he had been gathering, asked if he might have 
them for his mamma. Lady de Quincy took 
him in her arms, impressed a kiss on his broad 
brow, and then, half-choked by her emotion, 
and blinded by her tears, assured him that 
he might have any flowers he liked, both for 
himself and his mamma. The first effort was 
over — ^Lady de Quincy had seen and embraced 
XHie scion of that house to which she had so 
long and so fondly climg. In a few minutes 
she recovered her wonted appearanceof calmness 
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and self-possessioH, and taking little Eddy 
by the hand, she walked with him into the 
room opening on the lawn in which Lady 
Horton and Ellen were seated. 

What a relief is the presence or the prattle 
of a child under almost every situation 
of difficulty or embarrassment I "Look at 
my flowers, mamma 1" said the happy boy ; 
" this lady helped me gather them for you." 
What introduction to Lady Horton under 
their relative positions could have been so 
propitious for Lady de Quincy as this artless 
speech of the child's ? It was impossible that 
both of them should not feel some degree of 
emotion ; but Lady Horton, whose tears had 
not tarried while listening to Lady de Quincy's 
long, faithful, and unhappy attachment to her 
father, came forward, and putting her hand 
into Lady de Quincy's, said, " My boy seems 
to have made himself quite at home with you. 



n 
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Lady de Quincy; pray do not meet his 
mother as a stranger." 

Releasing herself from the child's grasp, 
Lady de Quincy folded Juha in her arms^ as 
she whispered, " Not as a stranger, but as a 
long-loved, though unknown treasure, do I 
bid you welcome to my home and to my 
heart." 

Ellen, fearing the effect of this scene on 
both — for Lady de Quincy trembled in every 
limb, and Lady Horton was near again be- 
coming a mother — ^hastened to interrupt it by 
asking the latter why Lord Horton had not 
come to see her. '* He," she said, '* my true, 
devoted, and self-appointed knight and cham- 
pion on all occasions P " ^' He was gone out 
before I received your note ; but you may 
expect him at your feet early to-morrow," 
returned Julia. "And now, dear Lady de 
Quincy, I must run away, or my husband 
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may be uneasy at the unusual lateness of. my 
return ; besides, we have some friends to 
dinner, — Mr. Cavendish, who arrived this 
morning from Swindon, is among the num- 
ber. Ellen," she added archly, " would you 
not like to see some one who can give you 
particulars of how persons and things are 
proceeding there ? " 

"Yes, indeed I should like to see Mr. 
Cavendish !" she replied, frankly, " even if he 
did not bear the prestige of coming from 
dear Swindon about him, for he has been to 
me a kind and zealous friend." 

" How I love your frank and open manner, 
dear Ellen 1" observed Lady de Quincy, as she 
re-entered the house after seeing Lady Horton 
depart. "You are the least missy person I 
ever met with, which to me is a great charm ; 
while your quiet dignity of manner would 
better serve to repel any presumption than 

VOL. III. p 
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all that affected reserve girls usually think so 
necessary to their protection." 

" Do not praise me, Lady de Quincy, for 
frankness," said Ellen, " or you will make me 
think very seriously of my present — I was 
going to say, treachery, but at all events of 
my cowardice, in not :at once avowing to my 
aunt that I intend to remain with you, and 
acquainting her with my vicinity to Grosvenor 
Square." 

« You are rigbt in your principle, my dear 
child, but with some people a deviation from 
it, often painful to ourselves, is imposed on us, 
not only as a matter of prudence, but even as 
one of necessity, from the crooked minds with 
which we are brought in contact. You have 
promised Lord Enersdale not to reside with 
your aunt until yom* engagement to him is 
made pubUc ; but in asking for, or in granting 
that promise, neither he nor you remembered 
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that your aunt has the pofnets by your 
moth^'s willy td oompd joMi timAencQ tinder 
her roof, if she chooses it NoUr if I am right 
in supposing thai Lady Wilmot is too selfish 
to deprive herself of the advantage she con- 
adders your society would give her in the 
world, merdy because she perceives your 
aversion to it, I think it would be unwise to 
rouse and irritate her pride as long as peace 
can be maintained by s&noe. At all events, 
do not announce your arrival here without 
first consulting Lady Horton. It may be 
that the business which brought us to town 
may be sooner terminated than I expected; 
or rather, that the absence at this moment of 
one individual may have rendered our journey 
fruitless in furth^ance of the object which 
induced it; though it has already given me, 
individually, a pleasure and a satisfaction I 
have for many years been vainly hoping to 
enjoy." 

F 2 
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On Lady de Quincy's return from town, a 
few days after this conversation, she related 
to Ellen the long visit she had paid Lady 
Horton. "At Ifirst," she said, "there was 
much to agitate and oppress me, but Julia 
was so kind, so affectionate, and with such 
consideration had put out of sight everything 
that she could imagine might, by bringing 
back the past, overcome my feeUngs, that at 
last I became calm, inwardly calm, and more 
self-satisfied than I have felt for years. She 
spoke of her father with great affection ; and 
though her dehcacy prevented her mentioning 
her mother to me unasked, she at my inter- 
cession related all she could remember of her ; 
of course her tender years precluded the 
possibility of her observing any very grave 
occurrences, still she said enough to assure me 
on a point which it has always been painful 
to me to entertain a doubt upon — namely, the 
harmony and affection which existed between 
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my lost lover and his wife. I can now think 
of his married life with less self-reproach. 
His picture she had had removed on some 
pretext into her own room, but she allowed 
me to see it. That picture is not like what I 
knew him, but she has promised to take me 
to Seamore Place, where, she says, there is 
the full-length one that I remember, and 
which was painted by Lawrence. Ellen, when 
you marry, a copy of that picture shall be 
your husband's wedding gift to me." 

Lady de Quincy did not tell Ellen of the 
long conversation she had had with Lady 
Horton, respecting her intention of applying 
to Sir Horace Monro, in the hope that he 
would be induced to aid in unravelling the 
mystery of Ellen's oath ; nor of their having 
been together to Arlington Street, where they 
ascertained that he was expected in town 
within a fortnight ; nor did she say that on 
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thear retufii to Belgrave Square, Lady Horton 
had written and despatched a letter to her 
brother, wh^di doubtless would ensure his 
arrivfld by the time fixed for Sir Horace's. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"J'ameraiB yolontiets toutes les personnes; je ne 
guis aimer aucun masqa^." — A, Karr. 

" Some minds require the full blaze of prosperity 
to deyelop their character, while others are seen in 
their truest light under the chill of adversity; just 
as some flowers blossom only under a torrid sun, and 
others flourish nowhere but in freezing dimes/' 

Ellen in her turn had to relate her inter- 
view with Mr. Cavendish, who she asked to 
return to the cottage to dinner, as Lady 
de Quincy ^hed. to enlist Wb services, in 
her great ^scheme of benevolence, a part of 
which Could not but speak strongly to 
his feelingB, when he reflected how homeless 
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his own high-bom wife might have become 
but for one relation. 

" You will be surprised, Ellen/' remarked 
Lady Horton, as she was spending a morn- 
ing, as she now did many^ at the cottage, 
''you will be surprised to hear that I am 
going, almost self-invited too, to pass two 
days at Mrs. Bolton's villa at Twickenham.'^ 

" Self-invited, dear Julia ! " cried Ellen ; 
"why, to the commission of what heinous 
sin do you deem such penance necessary? 
Ah, no," she added, laughing, "it is on 
Eddy's account that you are meditating this 
sacrifice ; but why not let him remain here, 
where he might run about in the open air all 
day?" 

"But," interrupted Lady Horton, "sup- 
pose Eddy was my second, and Mrs. Bolton 
my first object in this visit? I see your 
amazement, but when I have related an event 
which has been occupying the fashionable 
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world for the last fortnight you will compre- 
hend, and if I mistake not, sympathise in 
my altered feelings towards Mrs. Bolton.'' 

In a few words Lady Horton portrayed 
the disgraceful scene which had occurred on 
the evening of that lady's concert; of the 
subsequent neglect of the guests; spoke of 
Mrs. Bolton's genuine feehng and propriety of 
conduct under her husband's possible reverse 
of fortune; of her retiring to Twickenham 
when the alarm was proved to be unfounded ; 
and of the mean and paltry subterfuges by 
which Lady Janet had endeavoured to get 
herself reinstalled in Mrs. Bolton's favour^ 
with the avowed hope of inducing her to give 
some feUB at Twickenham, of which her 
ladyship would condescend to become the 
patroness. " I am sorry to add," continued 
Lady Horton, " that Lady Janet, though the 
most prominent, is not the only woman of 
rank who has been guilty of this littleness of 

78 
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conduit, and \rho unblushiiigly and ub- 
spann^ly ndicules Mrs. Bolton while seeking to 
be again entertaiiied at her expense. She^ has 
herseU beh9yed admirably under these trials. 
Not a word oC eomplaiBt did she iitter when 
she found herself desi^rted by alL these worldly 
women; nosb % souiid of exulitation has she 
e}q)re8sed ut theis again seeking h^. She 
seefip^ to< hai^ leaned aS: rapidly as truly, that 
however her wealth, a»d the power ik gsave 
her of adiwoiste^ng to th^ pleasui:es» might 
make her tolerated' among tbeiiOb it was bojt 
as a necessary evil thait she: was permitted 
even to participate in the festive scenes that, 
wealth supplied." 

'' Nature must have given her not only aa 
upright heart, but no inconsiderable share of 
common sense/' observed Lady de Qjoincy. 
" It is worthy of you to. give her your support, 
and to endeavour to confirm her present 
sensible ideas." 
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"EfleB knows," returned Lady Horton, 
'' what a staunch supporter my lord is of our 
old aristocracy, and how much the efforts that 
are daily and hoorly made to bring it into 
disrepute vex him. I assure you the heartless 
conduct of these women, many of them of 
very high rank and noble birth, has reaQy 
distressed him. He sees in it an incentive 
and' an encouragement, on our pacts, to that 
fearful love of money which is making itself 
felt by men of all classes and of all opinions. 
That a man should riso to affluence tiiiough 
his own exertions, he views as a proud title to 
cansidesation ; that he ^ould surround himself 
and all belon^g^ to him with the comforts or 
the luxuries of the wealth he has acquired, he 
considers a matter of justice, and one in which 
there must be some personal feeling, of triumph 
— ^but that wellrbom and well-educated people 
should so far £Drget their own station, and 
their own dignity^ as to seek out this individual 
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for no better reason than because he has 
amassed riches, he believes both unworthy of 
themselves personally, and unwise in its effect 
on society in general. Mr. Bolton is an honest- 
hearted, high-principled man. His wealth has 
been directed in various channels for the 
pubUc good. He has rendered some essential 
services to our county, which first brought 
Lord Horton acquainted with him ; and frcmi 
Uking his character, and admiring his princi- 
ples, he did not like to disappoint his hopes, 
which were evidently fixed, no doubt induced 
by his wife, on establishing a visiting ac- 
quamtance between us. Ellen could make 
you laugh, Lady de Quincy, by relating the 
absurdities we beheld during our visit at 
Westram; but I must leave this to her de- 
scription, that I may not unfit myself for 
following out William's plan by a recurrence 
to them. Lord Horton wishes me to show 
Mrs. Bolton, that if she will but be content to 
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enjoy her husband's well and meritoriously 

earned wealth without parade and ostentation, . 

she will be much more likely to receive notice 

from her superiors in birth and station, than 

by thrusting herself among them. By the 

former mode of conduct, whatever attention 

she may receive will be a tribute to herself — 

by the latter, she will perpetually be subject to 

a repetition of such insults as she is now 

smarting under." 

While speaking, Lady Horton's face had 

become very animated. There was something 

in its expression which seemed to fascinate 

Lady de Quincy, whose eyes were riveted on 

her — ^but who, on her voice ceasing, exclaimed, 

^^ You are a happy woman, dear JuUa, to have 

such a noble and right-minded husband ; he is 
stiU more blest in possessing such a sweet and 

able interpreter of his thoughts and opinions ; 

and lucky is our aristocracy to number among 

its members one who so well understands its 
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high privileges,, and ite stringent duties. It is 
.too. mnch the fashion of the present day to find 
&xdt with this part of the commtmity, whose 
seal- habits and pmsnits those who are without 
its pale know but Kttle. From our v^ posi- 
tion. we are objects marked out for the jealousy, 
the envy, and often the hatred of the less 
elevated classes^, who persuade themselves that 
their wants are; caused by the undue sfaaire; of 
wealth that we possess ; forgetting that; it ia 
the circulation of this wealth which enables 
thmt tQ< earn even that scanty livelihood of 
wiufih^ alas! with too much reason, many of 
them conaplaiii; thus overlooking the faefeof 
Quitualt dependence, and forgetting that the 
arifitoccacy ave as. necessary/ to them as they 
are to the. aristocracy. In every other country' 
there might be more excuse for such a preju- 
dice, or even- in* our own, at a more remotis' 
period of its history; but daring the liast 
century, a period which has called forth in> am 
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unequalled degree all tlue energies of the 
human mind, almost every patent of nobility 
has been granted for aerrices rendered by 
the individoal so ennoUed, either to his 
country, or to mankind, till it has become the 
proud boast of every En^shmaAi, that from 
the humblest walk of society a man in his 
coimtry may raise himself by his talents, or by 
his virtues, to the highest rank in the state. 

" But," continued Lady de Quincy, after a 
moment's pause, " I should like to see your 
Mrs. Bolton. There is: something to me in 
the acknowledgment of error veiy affecting ; 
the feeling is perhaps caused by the coUiViction 
and remembrance of how deep a one I havo 
to atone foi: myself; but from whatever cause 
it may arise, it seems always to* awaken some* 
thing of a kindred feeling in my heart. If 
Ellen has no' objection^ we will drive dbwn to 
Twickenhaca to pay you a. visit while you are 
Mrs. Bolton's guest." 
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" Such a visit will be a most agreeable one 
to me/* answered Lady Horton, " for though 
I appreciate Mrs. Bolton infinitely more than I 
did before this trial of her character, still she is 
not the companion I should select from choice." 

Before leaving the cottage, Lady Horton 
placed, unobserved by Ellen, a letter she had 
received from her brother in Lady de Quincy's 
hands. 

Lord Enersdale wrote thus : — 

" Assuredly, my beloved sister, as you and 
Lady de Quincy still urge my being in Lon- 
don when Monro returns to town, I will be 
there; but do not send for me till the last 
hour, for, as my word is pledged to Ellen not 
to attempt, under present circumstances, to 
see her while I continue to hear from her 
daily, it is impossible that I should remain long 
in the place she inhabits. I feel, that if within 
reach of her, vain would be all promise, and 
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forgotten all pledge, in the wild delight of 
once more beholding her. It is a source of 
great comfort to me, dearest Julia, to know 
that you and Ellen are so much together. 
May it soon be permitted me to see united 
the two objects of my tenderest love, and to 
fold them to my heart in one fond embrace ! 
I already seem to love Lady de Quincy ; say 
to her that, beyond all those virtues which 
I am sure she possesses, her affection for 
Ellen is a certain passport to my regard, 
esteem, and affection." 

" How much a nobler use could you impart 
to Mrs. Bolton for the disposal of her wealth," 
observed Ellen, as she and Lady de Quincy 
proceeded on their promised drive to Twicken- 
ham, " than in giving fetes and dinners to 
those who do not even feel obUged by them, 
but seem rather to imagine that she should 
be grateful for their acceptance of them !" 
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" Doubtless," returned Lady de Quincy, 
^* a thousand ways more worthy might be 
found; in fact, it would be difficult to find 
a second as wortiUesa as the one she bas 
chosen. But, believe me, Ellen, it is not 
sufficient for one's prider to be stung, if one's 
heart is not touched; tibe evil thougbts and 
suggestions of vanity may be hushed, md lie 
buried for a time, under such an affiront as 
Mrs. Bolton has received ; but, they^ will 
again spring to ]ife„ with perhaps redoubfed 
force, if her heart, that most deceit&l of all 
things, has not received and welcomed the 
lesson of humility so openly levelled at her 
vanity. By your account of this lady, she is 
unedueated, and possei^^s no one mental' 
resource. People so constituted, depend es- 
sentially on others for their enjoyment. To 
live to ourselves, to Kve retired from the world, 
we must possess a cultivated mind or an oe^ 
cupied heart. To make a frivolous mindi 
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enjoy, or eyea comprehend, the pursuits of 
an intelligent one, you must re^model it; in 
short, you must educate a person before you 
can expect him to understand those thousand 
pleasures and enjoyments which knowledge 
so boimtifully suppUes. To use a very com- 
moQ-^place phrase, the lady, at whose gates 
we are just arriving, should as a first step go 
to school.'^ 

EUen smiled at this remark, for at the 
same moment she thou^t of Mrs. Bolton's 
self-sufficiency ; but, strange to say, Lady de 
Qjuincy's idea, though not in quite so homely 
a dress, had already suggested itself to Mrs. 
Bolton. The suppressed titter of some, the 
broad kugh of others, whenever she had taken 
the lead in conversation, had not always 
escaped remarks In the zenith of pride, in 
the heyday of luxury, in the triumph of das* 
play, it had made no lasting impression; 
scarcely had she deemed that ridicule could 
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attach to her ; but, when the neglect and ill- 
breeding became too glaring for doubt, me- 
mory brought back many trifling circum- 
stances which reflection now presented in their 
true colours. 

Some months back Mrs. Bolton had been 
requested to interest herself for a lady of 
good family, well-mannered, and well-edu- 
cated, in obtaining a situation for her as com- 
panion in a family. '^ Suppose I were to see 
and endeavour to attach such a person to my 
own establishment, thought Mrs. Bolton. If 
she is amiable, she will be an acquisition to 
me when alone ; and if she is clever and well 
educated, she will be able to discover what 
there is in my conversation to excite laughter. 
Of course, I would not have even B — suppose 
that I felt myself in want of a governess, it 
would seem so ignorant, and as if the Bou- 
logne school had not been as perfect as I have 
represented it; but a companion is quite a 
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different thing. No one need know that I 
pay her, and, if lady-like, she may pass as 
my friend." 

This idea was perhaps the happiest which 
could have suggested itself to Mrs. Bolton ; 
and the very amiable, judicious, and in every 
respect excellent woman it brought her ac- 
quainted with, rendered its results highly 
beneficial to both parties. To the one it 
offered a home replete with those comforts 
to which her early life had been accustomed ; 
to the other, it secured the companionship 
and subsequently the friendship of a woman, 
who, while she abstained from flattery, disap- 
proved so gently, that the most susceptible 
mind could not have found cause for offence, 
or been pained by her opinion. Mrs. Bolton 
had sufficient good sense to speak to her new 
inmate with the sincerity which alone could 
have rendered her residence of any avail. 
She said frankly, ^* Though I desire all the 
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world to view you as my friend, I wish yon to 
examine my education and observe my man- 
ner, to discover how it differs from other 
people's, oor what gusl make the fine ladies 
laugh when I talk; I want to be poliahed 
like folks who have been bom rich/' 

Under the influence of this lady's advice 
Mrs. Bolton's conversatioii became free from 
French phraseology. The advice wib given 
in general terms, reprobating the absurd yrsc^ 
tice accepted by fashion, of introducing 
French phrases into EngUsh conversation, 
passing, as the adviser said, a sarcasm on our 
own language, by the tacit insinuation that its 
resources were not sufficient for the expresmn 
of our ideas. By such innocent stratagesns, 
by such deUcate corrections, were Mrs. Bol- 
ton's sensibUities protected, while her glaring 
faults c^ education were subdued. As an 
unfailing and comprehensire rule of social 
intercourse, Ih*. Johnson's admirable defini- 
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tion of good breeding — ^''a total absence of 
self/' — was pointed out to her: and, as 
Etten observed, Mrs. Bolton's whole nature 
seemed to have undergone a change. She 
was not, she never could become, an elegant 
woman, in manner or address; but she no 
longer made those awkward, senseless efforts 
to appear one. Formerly she had been an 
exaggerated copy of some creation, the off- 
spring of her own brain, which she had 
adopted as a model; now, she appeared in 
the character for which nature had intended 
her, — a woman void of distinction, but exer- 
cising the duties of hospitality with a warmth 
and earnestness which placed her guests at 
ease, and assured them that the welcome 
uttered was heartfelt. 

Lady de Quincy, whose principles would 
not have allowed her to enter the doors of any 
one to whom her own would not be as freely 
opened, did not leave Twickenham, her carriage 
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laden with the choicest fruit and flowers, with- 
out inviting Mrs. Bolton to Kilbum ; and she 
remarked to EUen, that from the great change 
which the first blow to her vanity had wrought 
in her character, there was much reason to 
hope, that it had been hut her vanity and 
not her heart which had been misled by her 
sudden exaltation to wealth and position — m 
which case, she added, Mrs. Bolton may yet 
become a valued and estimable member of 
society, and may illustrate Lord Bacon's opi- 
nion ; that *' riches, though a scourge in the 
hands of the wicked, become a treasury of 
good in the hands of the deserving." 

Lady de Quincy, the great and powerful 
Countess de Quincy's visit, had so delighted 
Mrs. Bolton, that Lady Horton became for a 
few moments fearful that her besetting sin, 
her love for great people and high-sounding 
names, had returned ; but the judicious reflec- 
tion with which she closed her remarks on it, 
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satisfactorily undeceived her. Mrs. Bolton 
observed that Lady de Quincy's visit at 
such a moment, when it was known that she 
had decided to give no entertainments, was 
more flattering to her than the hundred cards 
which had poured in, when Lady Janet — — 
had announced a coming ball or party : — ^that 
she knew Lady de Quincy was too highly 
placed to seek any thing from her, and too 
rich herself to think the better of another 
person for being so. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Inscrutable are the ways of Providence ! " 

" If she be false, then heaven mocks itself ! — 
I'll not believe it"--Othello, 

Nothing occurred to break the calm of Lady 
de Quincy's peaceful abode, till the day on 
which Sir Horace Monro was expected to 
return to Arlington Street; In the morning 
she received a note from Mr. Cavendish, who 
was again in London, acquainting }^er, that in 
furtherance of the benevolent commission with 
which she had charged him, he bad to intro- 
duce to her notice a family in whose misfor- 
tunes he thought she would become interested, 
and requesting that she would call for him in 
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Belgrave Square, that they might, if she judged 
right, proceed to their relief. 

The statement of a simple fact, like the 
above, was always sufficient to ensure Lady 
de Quincy's acquiescence; and telling Ellen 
she might be detained till a late hour, she 
proceeded to Belgrave Square, where she heard 
that Lord Enersdale was expected to arrive 
from Swindon to dinner. " How fortunate," 
observed Lady de Quincy to Mr. Cavendish, 
as they drove from Lord Horton*s door, " that 
we are able to transact this Uttle business 
to-day ! To-morrow must be devoted to Ellen's 
interests — God grant that it may lead to the 
establishment of her happiness 1 " 

As they were proceeding on their way, 
along Oxford Street, a sudden stop of the 
coachman caused Mr. Cavendish to look 
out, when he beheld a woman dragged from 
under the horses' feet. She appeared almost 

g2 
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insensible from fright — and the man who was 
supporting her, said that her shoulder was 
dislocated, and he thought her leg broken. 
Lady de Quincy followed her into the shop^ 
fortunately a chemist's, into which she had 
been carried, and as soon as she could give 
utterance to where she lived, begged Mr- 
Cavendish to go in quest of a surgeon, and 
direct him to proceed thither without delay ; 
as she would herself superintend her removal, 
as soon as it could be effected, in her own 
carriage. 

Lady de Quincy, accustomed by long habit 
to attendance on the sick and infirm, supported 
the stranger in her arms till they reached a 
small house in the vicinity of Fortman Square. 
It was with great difficulty that the sufferer 
was conveyed to her own apartment, which 
was on the second floor, and when placed on 
her bed. Lady de Quincy sat down by it. 
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endeavouring to soothe and encourage her 
by anticipating the surgeon's quick arrival, and 
the ease she would feel when her shoulder was 
replaced in its socket, and her leg, which was 
found to be violently sprained, but not broken, 
was properly bandaged. The woman spoke 
Enghsh, but with a foreign accent, and no 
doubt could be entertained of her being a 
foreigner, as every body in the house called 
her *' Madame/' She seemed to pay no atten- 
tion to Lady de Quincy's soothings or anti- 
cipations of speedy relief, but continued 
talking, or rather muttering to herself in 
French, about ingratitude — ^revenge — and a 
fear of death before it should be accompHshed. 
Mr. Cavendish entered to announce that 

L n would be there almost immediately, 

and Lady de Quincy, drawing him aside, re- 
peated the fearful words she had heard. Her 
head, confused by the acute pain she was 
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suffering, or from not having before remarked 

Mr. Cavendish, Madame took him for 

the surgeon. 

" Tell me/* said she, " if I am likely to die 
under the operation ; for, if so, I must first 
see a magistrate. I have that to tell which 
will make even her pride quail. I was going 
to her, to give her one more chance of repair- 
ing her ingratitude to me. But it is too late. 
Fate has turned me from it — ^it would have 
been useless. What should she know — where 
should she have learnt gratitude?'' 

Here the wretched woman fell back ex- 
hausted. On her recovery, Mr. Cavendish told 
her that he was not the surgeon, but that he 
was a clergyman, and exhorted her to reUeve 
her mind by confessing the sin which weighed 
on it. " Remember," said he, " you are about 
to undergo, it may be, a hazardous, it must 
be a painful operation.'* 
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" I know all that/* she interrupted ; " for 
the peace of my own soul, I might send for 
my confessor ; but what would that do to 
hers? She would not feel that. No, no, 
she will feel nothing but public disgrace. 
Send, send, quickly for a magistrate! Let 
him take down my words, and when I have 
sworn to them I will see the surgeon — ^but 
not till then ! *' 

Mr. Cavendish left the room, observing, 
that he would send to a friend of his own, 
close by, a magistrate, and entreat his imme* 
diate presence. ** But," continued he, " before 

he can arrive, I fear L n wiU be here, and 

we really cannot keep him waiting. So, my 
good woman, you must let your shoulder be 
set, and I promise you, you shall see the 
magistrate as soon as possible. " 

Madame shook her head, and resumed 

her mutterings in her own language. 

Lady de Quincy could not but perceive. 
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when Mr. Cavendish returned, that something 
had occurred to surprise and agitate him. 
He drew her to the window, and in a low 
voice related that on the stairs he had encoim- 
tered a man, whom he had never seen but 
once, but on whose appearance at Dawlish 
Miss Douglas had declared that an oath ren- 
dered her marriage impossible. 

" This," said he, " is probably a lodging, 
house ; it may be inhabited by other foreign- 
ers ; that woman's intended deposition may 
have no reference to Miss Douglas, nor to the 
man below ; but I own, that so much are my 
suspicions aroused by the sight of him here, 
that I will not allow this deposition to be 
taken but in my presence. It is just pos- 
sible that the key to all this mystery may have 
been thus providentially placed within our 
grasp, and if so, I will secure it at any and 
every risk." 

They had scarcely turned from the window 
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when the door was tlirown open, and Signor 
Torsini stood in their presence, though evi- 
dently not aware of it. On seeing him, 
Madame Sophie, — for it would be useless 
longer to suppress her name,— endeavoured 
to raise herself in her bed, but fell back with 
a shriek of pain. The Signor appeared too 
absorbed by some personal feeUng, to take 
any note of what was passing around. 

" Have you seen her? Will she relent?" 
were his first words. 

" I have not seen her — I have been run 
over, and nearly killed," rephed Madame 
Sophie ; " but what is that to you or to her ? 
You no longer want me. She has got a new 
lover, and I may die, starve, rot — ^the sooner 
the better out of your way — but mark me, 
Signor, I shall not, I will not die unrevenged. 
Even now a magistrate has been summoned 
to take my deposition." 

'^ Your deposition, woman ! Do you dare 

g3 
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threaten us? What, think you, will your 
deposition be worth against mine ? You have 
not so much as a scrap of paper to render 
plausible any calumny you may invent to 
extort money." 

Madame Sophie's bodily suffennga seemed 
subdued by a still stronger feeling of rage ; 
for now, heedless of the torture produced on 
her broken limb by a change of position, she 
drew from beneath her pillow a key, which 
she handed to Mr. Cavendish, whose presence, 
as well as Lady de Quincy's, Signer Torsini 
only now perceived. 

"Sir," said she, "unlock that bureau; 
give me the sealed packet you vnll find di- 
rected to a lady ; but, as you value justice, 
keep it from that man's grasp ! " 

Mr. Cavendish did as he was desired. On 
seeing the superscription, he started and 
turned pale. Madame Sophie eagerly seized 
the packet. " Signor Torsini !" she wildly 
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exclaimed, *' do you know your own hand- 
writing? Look at this address! Do you 
remember whose love-letters this packet con- 
tains, and when and where it was given me, 
when you were weak enough to be persuaded 
into returning them? I tell you now that 
I never did deliver it ! Ha !'ha ! No proofs, 
say you? Did you think Sophie Dumont 
was the dolt to trust to such as you and 
her?" 

A violent hysteric followed this burst of 
passion, during which Torsini had rushed 
from the room. Mr. Cavendish besought Lady 
de Quincy to quit such a scene. "I," said he, 
"will remain." 

" To whom is that packet addressed," asked 
Lady de Quincy, "that you turned pale on 
seeing the name ? " 

** Alas ! " replied Mr. Cavendish, " I grieve 
to say it is addressed to Miss Douglas." 
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" To Ellen ? " cried Lady de Quincy, " a 
packet containing love letters, intended to be 
returned by Signor Torsini to Ellen! do I 
hear aright ? " 

" Such, indeed, would seem to be the case,'' 
responded Mr. Cavendish ; " and yet — " 

" I understand you," interrapted Lady de 
Quincy, as she reseated herself, " and here is 
my post till that seeming be refuted." 
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CHAPTER X. 



(( 



Oh ! for a tongue to curse 

• • • » 

• • • i» 

May life's unblessed cup for him 

Be drugg*d with treach'ries to the brim,— 

With hopes, that but allure to fly, 

With joys, that vanish while he sips. 
Like Bead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips !" — Moore, 



" Give me my robe, put on my crown, I have 
Immortal longings in me." — Antony §r Cleopatra, 

The afternoon was sultry — the atmosphere 

oppressive ; dense clouds, betokening a storm, 

were gathering over the metropolis. Lady 

Monro reclined on a couch, which she had 

had placed near to a conservatory, in which 

a fountain of water was playing, and which, 

« 
by appearing to give coolness, prevented her 
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from dwelling on the overpowering listless- 
ness produced by the strong odour of the 
flowers she was inhaling. She was languid 
from the heat, and also from the exhaustion 
felt by every one whose strength depends on 
excitement, whenever a pause occurs in the 
usual hurry and bustle in which persons so con- 
stituted can alone be said to live, while fancying 
that they enjoy life. Long since had Lady 
Monro ceased to deceive herself on that point. 
She was but too sensible how Uttle capability 
she now possessed of enjoyment. She took 
from her bosom a note — read, re-read, and 
then, replacing it, drew a small table towards 
her, and began an answer in these words :— 

" My best beloved ! He returns to-night ; 

but before going to the party at M ^h 

House come to me by the usual way " 

A sudden noise as pf contention, and then 
the sound of approaching footsteps, made her 
look up ; and there, with glaring eye, flushed 
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cheeky livid lips« and trembling frame, stood 
Torsini ! 

" Signor ! " she exclaimed, as the terrified 
groom of the chambers seemed uncertain 
whether to remain, or to quit the room into 
which he had vainly endeavoured to prevent 
this wild-looking visitor's entry. "Signor, 
to what am I to attribute this intrusion? 
What can make your business so pressing 
that you should seek me here? You may 
leave us," she said, turning to the servant, 
" but take care I am not again disturbed." 

" Deceitful, hardened woman," exclaimed 

Torsini, when his rage allowed him to utter, 

" I have that to tell which will make you 

tremble under all that mask of shameless 
hypocrisy 1 " 

" Your epithets are refined ; but proceed 
in this marvellous revelation. I am all at- 
tention." 

" Know, then, that Sophie Dumont, exas- 
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perated by your neglect, is at this hour 
reveaUng aU to a magistrate/* 

" Sophie Dumont ! ** repeated Lady Monro 
scornfully, '*and pray what mighty secret, 
which could make me tremble, can Sophie 
Dumont betray? You, I imagine, will take 
care that she cannot be believed, should the 
old fool babble of our having met, except by 
accident^ at her lodgings. It strikes me that 
such a course would have been more manly than 
coming here, where you know I am forbidden 
to receive you, to frighten me by this absurd 
tale. Take that purse to Sophie Dumont, and 
she will forget all she might have remembered. 

It is your fault that her wants have not been 
too well supplied for her memory to have 
become troublesome." 

'' Charlotte I dismiss this haughty bearing ; 
it will avail you nothing. I tell you that 
Sophie Dumont has in her possession all your 
letters to me before your marriage.** 
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" Then are you a monster — a base cowardly 
monster !" exclaimed Lady Monro, her whole 
frame dilated by passion. '* From my inmost 
soul do I despise, — and from my inmost heart 
do I curse you ! '* 

A strong revulsion of feeling seemed to 
pass over Torsini's mind. Passion — anger, 
seemed lulled, as Lady Monro uttered these 
words. He approached her with a look of 
humiUty, almost with tenderness ; as though 
her curse were too great anguish to endure. 
But, in doing so, his eye fell on the letter 
she was writing, when his abrupt entrance 
arrested her pen. He attempted to take it 
up — ^which she resisted ; and, while doing so, 
the note she had been reading, and as she 
thought securely returned to her bosom, 
escaped from the folds of her dress and fell 
at their feet. Torsini now possessed himself 
of both ; read them with outward calmness, 
crushed them into his pocket, and then, in 
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a hoarse and muffled tone whispered in her ear 
— ** Woman / I ffive thee back thy curse — and 
seal it with my fiercest vengeance /" 

Lady Monro sank on a seat appalled. Tor- 
sini had vanished ! 

4e 4e 4e # 

The sensations experienced by Lady Monro 
during the following hours baffle description ; 
— her usual energies seemed to have deserted 
her — she sat guilty, and craven under that 
guilt. A note, entreating an answer to the 
one Torsini had taken away, was brought her 
from the illustrious individual who now held 
sway over her vanity — ^it might be, over her 
feelings. For, while reading the impassioned 
language he addressed to her, she forgot the 
previous scene of terror and insult — forgot 
her menaced danger, — forgot all but the 
rendezvous which he asked, and which she 
granted in the same words she had before 
employed. 
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At the usual hour for making her evening 
toilette, she proceeded to her dressing-room, 
where a new dress met her gaze. Secure in 
her powers of fascination, Lady Monro was 
usually less attentive than many of her sex 
to the fashion of her clothes; but, on this 
eventful evening, whether from caprice, or as 
a repose from the stirring thoughts which 
swelled her heart almost to burstings — she 
condescended to remark on the flowers at- 
tached to the dress prepared for her, and 
even made her waiting.woman chdnge their 
disposition. Nothing could be more delicately 
chosen — ^nothing could look purer and fresher 
than this dress. The party for which it had 
been expressly ordered was at a royal house. 
There was a sUght court mourning — ^and white 
was alone admissible. On Lady Monro's 
dress not even a green leaf was to be seen 
among the clusters of white roses which 
were attached to it. She wore a profusion of 
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diamonds in her hair, and on her arms. That 
very morning the jeweller had sent home 
some ornaments Sir Horace had ordered to 
be reset. Never had she taken so much trouble 
about her appearance. While yet at her glass, 
her maid handed her a note, which had been 
just brought. Lady Monro turned pale as 
she recognised the handwriting of Torsini. 
The note contained but these words : — 



" All that Madame Sophie's evidence 
wanted, I have supplied — ^and sworn to. Our 
joint depositions and your letters are in the 
hands of Lord Enersdale's chaplain. Through 
another channel your husband will receive a 
copy. The task of furnishing one to your 
present lover is reserved for 

" TORSINI." 

Lady Monro neither shrieked nor fainted, — 
she pressed her hands on her heart — and, on 
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her maid's iDquiring if she was ill, said, 
" A sudden spasm ; give me water." Shortly 
after, she went to her sitting-room in her 
private apartments, desiring that no one 
should disturb her till she rang. In less than 
an hour she sent for Sir Horace's footman, 
and gave him a packet to put into his 
master's hands, when he went with the 
carriage to meet him at the station; observ- 
ing, " It contains a key, which Sir Horace 
will want; and I may not have returned 

from M h House." She then desired 

that her own carriage might be ready a little 
before eleven, and that she should not be 
disturbed till that hour. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*' Madam, you must come to your uncle ; yonder's 
old coil at home : it is proved, my Lady Hero hath 
been falsely accused, the Prince and Glaudio mightily 
abused ; and Don John is the author of all, who is 
fled and gone. Will you come presently ? " 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

To return to Lady de Quincy and Mr. 
Cavendish. On receiving the depositions, 
which Madame Sophie and Signor Torsini had 
sworn to, and to which the packet of letters 
was attached as corroborative evidence, they 
immediately proceeded to Belgrave Square. 
It would be useless to swell these pages with 
a repetition of all which had to be related 
to Lord and Lady Horton. The reader is 
acquainted with all the circumstances, except 



: 
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the fact of Signer Torsini having returned 
I Miss Neville's letters under cover to Miss 

JDouglas, as a reparation he wished to make 

« 

her for. the equivocal situation in which her 
* »■ 

generous self-devotion had placed her with 

the gentleman who had become cognisant of 

their interview. It will be remembered that 

at that time Ellen's life and reason were alike 

in danger, and the packet having been con- 

. fided to Madame Sophie, with a statement 

of its contents, she kept it as a weapon in 

her own hands, in case Miss NeviUe, when 

Lady Monro, should forget her promises. No 

one but herself and Torsini, who naturally 

supposed it given to Miss Douglas, knew of 

its existence till that day. 

One other hitherto unknown fact was 

deposed to, which explains, if it does not 

excuse, Signor Torsini's malediction of Miss 

Douglas on Charlotte's wedding day; viz. 

that during the interval between the interview 
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and the wedding, a letter had b^n written 
him in Miss Douglas's namei signifying that 
she was Sir Horace's intended bride, and that 
if the Signor would absent himself from the 
neighbourhood, and abstain from all attempt 
at intercourse with Miss Neville, she would, 
after her marriage, endeavour to propitiate 
her aunt in favour of the Signor's suit to 
her friend. 

Just as these events had been made known 
by Mr. Cavendish, Lord Enersdale, who had 
strolled down to Arlington Street to inquire 
at what time Sir Horace Monro was expected, 
returned to the house accompanied by Dr. 

M , who had joined him in the Park. 

Julia, unmindful that her brother was not 
alone, rushed to him, put her arms around his 
neck, and, amidst tears and smiles,, whispered 
— "Ellen is yours — her oath is no longer 
binding ! " 

Mr. Cavendish approached them, put a 
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parcel of papers into Lord Enersdale's hands, 
exclaiming, " Read them, my dear lord, read 
Miss Douglas's justification, and enjoy her 
noble triumph." 

Lord Enersdale put his hand to his 
head ; for an instant he seemed bewildered 
by what was passing around ; but recover- 
ing himself, he put back the papers, and 
looking at his sister and Mr. Cavendish, 
said— - 

" Ellen's justification ! What can I want 
with such a paper; to me she has always 
been justified. For God's sake do but repeat 
to me that she is released, that she will feel 
herself released from her oath, and let me fly 
to her to reiterate mine.'^ 

" She cannot but think so," replied Lady 
de Quincy, who had not before spoken since 
Lord Enersdale's entrance; indeed, his ex- 
traordinary likeness to his father, as she re- 
membered and had idolized that father, had 

VOL. III. H 
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nearly overpowered her, and now rendered 
her voice tremulous from emotion. 

Lord Enersdale sprang towards her, took 
her hands in his, as though he had known her 
for years, saying, '' I cannot be mistaken ; it 
must be Ellen's loved Lady de Quincy, who 
for ever rivets herself to my heart, by giving 
me this assurance/' 

A servant entered hastily, with alarm in his 
looks, to announce that a person from Arling- 
ton Street begged to see Lord Enersdale 
immediately. His Lordship was absent a few 
moments, and on his return every one saw 
that some painful communication had been 
made. He took Mr. Cavendish aside, and 
inquired if, in the discovery that had taken 
place, any blame attached itself to Lady 
Monro. 

" The whole blame ; nay, call it not by so 
mild a term, for it was a deep and deadly 
crime, and it was hers." 
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"Forbear, Cavendish," interrupted Lord 
Enersdale solemnly ; " she is dead ! " 

" Dead ! Lady Monro dead ! " was mourn- 
fully echoed by all ; " Good God 1 how sudden, 
how dreadful ! but when, how, and where ? " 
inquired Lord Horton. 

"The servant tells me," answered Lord 
Enersdale, "that on her maid's going to 
announce the carriage, and put on her lady's 
cloak, as was her habit, she found the door of 
the apartment locked ; after knocking repeat- 
edly, she went to apprise the butler of the 
circumstance ; they returned together, and on 
his breaking open the door they found Lady 
Monro extended lifeless on the sofa. When 
sufficiently recovered from their dismay to 
look round the room, they perceived that the 
door opening on a private staircase, which 
led to the garden, was ajar, and on descending 
the stairs, found not only the house-door, but 
the gate leading into the Park open ; in the 

H 2 
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latter they observed the key which Lady 
Monro always kept for her own use, with the 
piece of red ribbon hanging from it, which the 
maid remembered having attached to it by her 
lady's orders." 

" Do they, then, suppose that she was mur- 
dered ? " asked Lord Horton. 

"The man did not make a remark — he 
merely stated what I have repeated to you ; 
liis object in seeking me was to ask my advice 
how this awful news should be broken to Sir 
Horace, whose carriage is to meet him at the 
Faddington station within an hour from this 
time. I have promised him I will be there," 
continued Lord Enersdale, " and have ordered 
a horse of yours to be saddled, that I may 
arrive in time, after seeing Ellen for five 
minutes. Lady de Quincy will, I am sure, 
give me her sanction." 

Lord Enersdale waited not her reply, but 
rushed from the house to the stables. 
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" How sudden f how awful ! " were the 
only words uttered by the assembled group 
for some moments, when Lord Horton ob- 
served, "That open door — ^the key in the 
gate — would surely warrant a suspicion that 
this has been the work of man rather than 
the blow of the Almighty. Is it not possible 
that the unsatiated revenge of this Italian may 
have prompted him to conunit this crime? 
ought he not at once to be sought and 
secured ? " 

"Appearances are against him, I own," 
replied Mr. Cavendish ; " and even for his own 
sake, if innocent, which I am disposed to 
believe^ he should be allowed to estabUsh that 
innocence — ^but I imagine nothing can be 
done till Sir Horace Monro's arrival." 

" Perhaps not," interposed Lord Horton ; 
" at all events we have no right to interfere 
— ^but this delay may enable the assassin to 
escape." 
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" Pardon me," observed Dr, M , " in- 
terference in such a case is not only justifiable, 
but becomes our duty; we will, however, 
discuss all that we can^ or that we ought to 
do, in another room, for I perceive that Lady 
Horton is already painMy afected, and must 
be left quiet." 

Lady de Quincy signified her wish to re- 

■ 

main with Lady Horton, who on being placed 

by her husband and Dr. M on a couch 

at the open window, was soon sufficiently 
recovered to beg that they would at once join 
Mr. Cavendish, who was waiting for them in 
the Ubraiy. 

Dr. M 's first remark was this — " Would 

it not be more simple, before we accuse, 
or even suspect any one of murder, to ascer- 
tain if the appearance of the deceased war- 
rants such an idea being entertained ? Suppose 
we all get into my carriage, which must be at 
the door, and drive down to Arlington Street ; 
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some medical man ought to have been sent for 
at once« but I daresay the servants in their 
fright may have omitted to do so ; however, 
much difficulty, and some unpleasantness 
might arise hereafter, if longer neglected. In 
almost every instance it must be our evidence 
which gives confidence to those who are sum- 
moned on inquests to pronounce a verdict — 
a formality which must always be gone through 
in cases of sudden death/' 

During their progress along Piccadilly, Mr. 
Cavendish observed, that were Torsini the 
murderer, he must have had ample time to 
escape, of which he would naturally have 
availed himself, for he would be aware that 
suspicion must fix itself on him, after his 
loudly proclaimed thirst for vengeance. "I 
own,'' said he, '^I shall feel surprised, and 
even disappointed, if he has been guilty of this 
crime. I grant you that all the bad passions 
of his nature were roused ; and had the woman 
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who for years had sported with his feeUngs, 
outraged his heart, and degraded his honour, 
stood before him when he made the discovery, 
he might, under the violence of passion, the 
sense of injury, and the desire for vengeance, 
have sheathed a dagger in her heart ; but after 
the storm was hushed, and he had sworn to 
her acts of infamy, in order that the brand of 
shame might cleave to her, his revenge was 
achieved, and I do not think he is the villain 
to have murdered her in cold blood. Recollect, 
he must have had an hour to meditate on this 
crime, for Lady Monro, by the servant's 
account, was alive more than an hour after I 
saw him leave the magistrate's office. Torsini 
is a violent, it may be a revengeful man, but 
I think he is no assassin. The power this 
wicked woman held over him may be looked 
on as one of those miracles we are permitted 
to witness, of the terrible, though short-lived 
triumph of vice, involving while it lasts the 
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peace of all who come within its spell, 
spreading dismay and terror like a pestilence 
aromid, till, running headlong on its work 
of destruction, it prepares and encompasses 
its own ruin. But it is useless to dwell 
on such a hideous picture — and we are 
arrived in Arlington Street/' 



h3 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"Accident! This is no accident, but God's 
providence which brought ns together, to punish ns 
for our sins.** 



** F«tf forged their fetters, hatred rivetted their 
bonds of fellowship.** 



"Thou canst not say that I did it." 

Lord Horton and Dr. M entered the 

house; the former inquired if any medical 
man had been summoned^ and on the butler's 
replying in the negative^ he requested^ in Lord 
Enersdale's name> which he knew was a 
passport to Sir Horace's servants^ that Doctor 

M might be conducted to the chamber of 

death. 
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On the doctor's rejoining Lord Horton^ he 
assured him that no trace of violence having 
been used was apparent. '* She looks as though 
she were asleep, rather than as though she were 
dead ; but she is perfectly cold, and must, I 
think, have expired some time before her 
maid tried the doors. The servants have 
very properly abstamed from moving the body, 
or from touching anything in the apartment. 
Her maid pointed out a man's glove on the 
floor — but, as she said, it might have been 
dropped by some morning visitor.'' 

A servant announced that Dr. M 's 

carriage had returned with a gentleman, and 
they hastened out to join Mr. Cavendish, who 
had meanwhile gone to Torsini's lodging 
to ascertam if he was at home. The in- 
quiry had proved anything but satisfactory, 
for on asking if he was within, the landlady 
replied— 
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'* Nq, he is gone; he has taken all his things 
away in a hackney coach not five minutes ago. 

He told Madame up-staus that he was 

going abroad to-night/' 

"Did he leave np message — ^no note? is 
there nothing left in his apartment ? " 

"Nothing, I beUeve/' said the woman, 
"except this old glove; which I suppose he 
left because it had not a fellow." 

"A glove!" exclaimed Lord Horton and 

Dr. M , simultaneously. " An odd 

glove ! " repeated the latter ; " may not its 
fellow be the one lying on the carpet of 
Lady Monro's room ? This man may be as 
innocent as Mr. Cavendish believes, but his 
sudden departure has a suspicious appearance; 
and this glove, if it be the fellow, would justify 
his apprehension, could he be found." 

" It cannot be many minutes before Eners- 
dale and Sir Horace will arrive," answered 
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Lord Horton ; '' and it will be, perhaps, most 
prudent to leave everything to their decision. 
All the publicity that can be spared, con- 
sistent with justice, should be avoided, on Sir 
Horace's account. To have been so deceived, 
so outraged by the wife of his affections, will 
be sufficiently bitter, without the venom of 
public curiosity being added to it." 

" You are right, my dear lord," observed 

Dr. M ; "and now, I must leave you 

for awhile to pay a. visit which I fear my 
patient will think has been delayed to a 
terribly late hour." 

Lord Horton and Mr. Cavendish walked 
back to Belgrave Square, the former aknost 
satisfied of Torsini's guilt, the latter defending 
him somewhat more faintly. 

While suspicions were becoming almost 
certainties, the man at whom they pointed 
was yet dose at hand. It was not till the 
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clocks had struck twelve that Signor Torsini 
quitted London. 

As near as might be to half-past ten cm that 

eventful night, Prince ' walked briskly up 

the Green Park, drew from his pocket a key 
which opened a gate into a garden ; this tra- 
versed, he entered a house. Five minutes 
afterwards another person also applied a key^ 
(of which he had possessed himself unknown 
to the owner of that garden,) and followed the 
steps of the first comer. In those five minutes 
what had occurred in that chamber to which 
they were both bound— the one led by passion, 
the other driven by revenge I 

Seeng Lady Monro on the sofa, apparently 

asleep. Prince approached softly, placed 

a bouquet of tuberoses he held in his hand on 
a table, and stooped down to awaken her with 

» 

a kiss. Oh ! the profanation and the degra- 
dation of that unhallowed and unearthly kiss I 
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The clammy cold of those lips froze his blood 
— a feeling of faintness and of terror came over 
the sensualist. He was for the moment con-' 
science-stricken. He turned to quit the scene. 
But at the door stood Torsini — his arm» 
tightly folded across his breast — ^his face pale 
and more livid than the corpse before them^ 
He laughed> if laugh it might be called ; to the 
ears on which it fell it sounded like a demon's 
yell; the tone of his vdice seemed unearthly 
as he exdaimed, 

" Why, how is this ! what means this sleep, 
real or counterfeit ? CSome, come, rouse thee. 
It were unworthy of thee at the hour of a 
double rendezvous to keep thy first, and ob yet^ 
thy last lover, awaiting thy smile ?" 

Observing the prince's haggard and be- 
wildered look, he continued rapidly, 

" Does your highness doubt my invitation ? 
listen to the words in which I was bidden : 
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* My best beloved, He returns to-night, but 

before going to the party at M h House, 

come to me by the usual way/ The terms 
are loving and explicit ; I doubt if even 
yours were more so/' 

" Hush, hush I " interrupted Prince , 

who began to suspect he was betrayed; 
" asleep, do you say ? No, no, that's not 
sleep — ^that's death !" 

" Death l" frantically exclaimed Torsini, as 
he rushed to the extended form, crying, 
/' Charlotte, look at me — speak to me — ^aU 
shall be forgiven, all shall be forgotten l" 
He touched her hand. " Dead — dead 1 " he 
groaned, '' Oh, God, I have kiUed her 1" and 
sank on his knees beside the couch. 

'' I shall be ruined if this maniac remains 
here," thought the prince, " and yet — ^how to 
get him away ! If I leave him, and he is found, 
nothing can save him from suspicion — ^but he 
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will sweat that he found her dead, and that 
he found me here/' At this moment Torsini 
arose — gave one long look at Charlotte's 
corpse — a convulsive sob was heard — he had 
rushed through the door at which the prince 
remained stationary. He followed him; Torsini 

lingered an instant in the garden ; Prince 

dragged him through the gate which he had 
already opened; and at the moment Lady 
Monro's carriage entered the court-yard to 

convey her to M ^h House, her first and 

her last lover stood side by side in the park : 
the moon shedding her pure and silvery 
light— myriads of stars twinkling and shining 
as brightly over their heads as though grief, 
terror, and remorse were not at their hearts. 

ft 

Not a word was uttered, but yet they walked 
on together — loathing, but from instinct cling- 
ing to each other. They reached St. James's 
Street ; the glare of lights — the roll of 
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Carriages — ^the busy bustling world, in some 

degree restored Prince to himself. He 

now remembered leaving all the doors open — 
and that even the key had remained in the 
garden gate. 7or worlds he would not have 
returned to that spot. Those cold and clanuny 
lips were still felt on his own, as with a 
shudder he appUed his handkerchief to his 
mouth. In another moment his plan was 
formed. He was aware that his own vain and 
unworthy boastings had rendered the posses- 
sion of the key he had left behind no secret 
to some of his intimates. A corpse in the 
room above, and that key, with its red ribbon, 
which had been more than once mysteriously 
displayed as a trophy, in the gate below, must 
lead to a discussion better avoided. Fhght 
was his only security against inquiry, or it 
might be suspicion. The affair could not tell 
in his favour, and might shake the character 
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he had hitherto maiutained among women, of 
being not only a successful but a safe 
lover. 

Decidedly he would be off before the news 
got wind. While these thoughts were passing, 
and this decision was being made, he had 
ceased to think of Torsini ; but now, on look- 
ing round, there he was, pale as death, stalking 
by his side. He felt humbled, while remem- 
bering that this man had been his rival, and 
that the honour of a conquest, on which every 
one of his set had complimented him, must 
have been shared by one whose only passport 
into society was his voice. Of what avail was 
his own j9ight, if that man remained to tell the 
tale, and raise the laugh against him. At all 
risks, thought he, I must keep him with me. 

" Signer Torsini," said Prince , " it 

appears that we have been rivals — we seem to 
have been both betrayed, but that is no reason 
we should not be friends.'' 
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Torsini started ; the prince heeded it uot^ 
but continued, 

'' I am off for Russia to-night. I wish 
you had not refused the offers made you by 
our court ; they would have been found advan- 
tageous. What if I were to repeat them, and 
take upon myself to double the appointment?" 

A momentary struggle was apparent by 
the convulsive movement of Torsini's mouth, 
ere he replied in a voice so hoarse, so unlike 
his own, that it could never have been recog- 
nised, " I would accept them, provided they 
were to be entered upon immediately." 

" Say you so !" gaily exclaimed Prince , 

the success of his plan having brought back 
his usual levity of character. " Then we will 
travel together. At midnight meet me at the 
embassy, where I shall obtain despatches to 
ensure us a rapid journey ; and the rendezvous 
given us by the dead shall be prolonged by 
the living, till we reach St. Petersburg." 
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Thus the first and the last lover of the dead 
woman journeyed together, each liable to be 
suspected of her murder, yet neither of them 
her murderer. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

" Da besoin da pass6, notre ame est poursaivie, 
Et sor les pas da temps on aime h revenir ; 
II faat aox jours de la plos belle Tie, 
L'esp^rance, et le soaTenir." 

** 'Twas his own voice — she coold not err— 
Throaghoat the breathing world's extent 
There was bat one sach voice for her — 
So kind, so soft, so eloqaent ! " 

Moor^s Lalla Bookh. 

" Whose heart, I thooght, I had, £or she had mine. 

Antony Sf Cleopatra, 



n 



The note Lady de Quincy had despatched 
to Kilbum, sajdng that she should not return 
to dinner, and might be detained in London 
till late at night, prevented Ellen from feeUng 
any uneasiness at her long absence. At 
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sunset, a shower of rain had in some degree 
cooled the temperature. The moon had 
risen, and Ellen sat at an open window, in- 
haling the fresh odours which a slight breeze 
bore ever and anon from the fragrant beds of 
mignonette, with whose wild luxuriance the 
emerald lawn was thickly clustered. She had 
removed the lights to an adjoining room. 
Her usually sorrowful train of thought became 
suspended under the influence of the same. 
Her feelings once more expanded to the idea 
of happiness ; she reflected on the past with 
less bitterness, she turned to the future with 
more of hope. The neighbouring church 
clock had struck eleven; every moment she 
thought Lady de Quincy must return, and she 
now listened to each distant sound, hoping it 
might prove to be that of the carriage-wheels. 
Suddenly the quick gallop of a horse was 
heard — it came nearer and nearer; the ser- 
vants, in impatient expectation of their lady's 
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return, were at the open gates — the horseman 
entered. His step, as he traversed the hall, 
was felt in every nerve ; his voice, as he said, " I 
come from Lady de Quincy to Miss Douglas," 
vibrated on every sense. She neither moved 
nor uttered, but remained speechless and en- 
tranced till she felt herself clasped in Lord 
Enersdale's arms, who, breathless from the 
pace he had ridden, breathless from excess of 
joy, could for a few seconds only fold her to 
his beating heart, and gaze with rapture on 
her loved form. 

At length he found utterance. " My own, 
own Ellen," he said, " I have but one moment 
for the enjoyment of this happiness ere I must 
again tear myself away ; but I could not let 
another tongue than mine be the one to tell 
you that yowr oath is cancelled.*' Anticipat- 
ing the inquiry which hovered on her hps, 
find not choosing to sully that hour by the 
recital of treachery, or to dim its joy by 
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speaking of death, he continued, — "Ask me 
no questions. I know nothing but that you 
are restored to me. I refer you to Lady de 
Quincy for all else that you must be told. 
She bid me say that you were no longer 
bound by that oath, and I neither asked for 
nor would have listened to another word. 
By that assurance I regained life, and all that 
can make life desirable. Causes, effects, are 
all unworthy of a thought. Ah ! Ellen, had 
I ever let them weigh on my mind for one 
instant, how should I now dare to appear 
before you — how presume to be the herald of 
my own happiness ? " 

Ellen's senses had been so siurprised, that to 
one who knew her less well than Lord Eners- 
dale did, she might have appeared cold while 
hstening to this passionate address ; but every 
thought and every turn of her noble and 
loving heart was known to him; and when 
she whispered, ** Once more my own, my ever 
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beloved Edward, how can I ever requite such 
perfect trust, such noble conduct ? " he 
again folded her to his heart, and then, by a 
violent effort, disengaged himself, saying, '' I 
must not remain an instant longer,- to- 
morrow, dearest, to-morrow, I will again be 
with thee ! " 

Before Ellen had ceased trembling, Lady 
de Quincy had returned, and was by her side. 
The tale of treachery and deceit, the scenes 
of shameless iniquity now brought to light, 
and the awful fiat of death, so suddenly fol- 
lowing on this revelation, were subjects so 
crowded with disgust, amazement, and horror, 
that Lady de Quincy was forced often to 
pause in her relation of them, not only to 
recover her own equanimity, but to sustain 
EUen under the various and conflicting emo- 
tions it called forth. 

Charlotte's sudden death disarmed her 
sense of that deep injury, heartless ingratitude. 
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and undying hatred, with which her own act 
of girlish and imprudent, but faithful and 
devoted friendship, had been requited. She 
was dead — her sins and her crimes were 
removed from earthly pimishment ; and with 
meek but firm faith did Ellen utter the hope, 
that at a higher tribunal they might meet 
with mercy and forgiveness. " Vain and art- 
ful as T knew her to be before her marriage," 
she observed, " I could never have supposed 
her so utterly unmindful of all she owed to 
Sir Horace ; for to him she owed more, far 
more than any one who had not, like me, 
been an eye-witness of her aunt's treatment, 
could well believe. It was the ignominy, the 
gallmg indignity to which I saw her exposed, 
that made me try to protect and befriend 
long after I had ceased to love or respect 
her." 

" How much," replied Lady de Quincy, 
"has not Lady Wilmot to reproach herself 

i2 
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with ! It is almost impossible to suppose that 
her niece could have entered so freely into the 
path of vice — could have become so en- 
amoured of it, had not the seeds of depravity 
been early sown; but if ever there was a 
fostering power applied to youthful sin, in 
Lady Wilmot's vncked tuition may be traced 
that power. By teaching her to forget her 
first great duty, she eradicated the strongest 
and holiest of nature's laws — and left the 
mind she had thus vitiated a fitting field for 
the refuge of every other sin. She virtually 
surrendered all right to admonish or correct 
the child she had promised to protect — ^how 
could she have counselled virtue to one whom 
she had taught, nay forced to commit a sin 
the most hideous, the most abhorrent, the 
most revolting to human nature — a child's 
abandonment of its mother ? If Lady Wilmot 
can feel remorse, this event wiU awaken it; 
and it may be that another cause for this 
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feeling will present itself, in the recollection 
of how inadequately she has fulfilled her not 
only accepted, but proffered duties to your- 
self. You, Ellen, have preserved your in- 
tegrity of heart, your soundness of principle, 
but it is not to your guardian's precept or 
example that you are indebted for their pre- 
servation." 

" It is unlike you, dear Lady de Quincy, to 
be so severe on any one in the hour of afflic- 
tion. . My aunt must be in great grief at 
Charlotte's sudden and awful death." 

" Ah ! Ellen, what a blessing is your fresh- 
ness of mind, your unsuspicious nature ! 
Long may they remain unimpaired, unbroken 
by the colcj and calculating dogmas — the yet 
colder and more calculating actions of the 
world ! Your rebuke, however, is too chari- 
table for me not to respect it. Henceforth 
we will not speak of Lady Wilmot, though I 
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cannot but suspect that you will have ample 
proof that all sorrow for her niece's death will 
be blunted in the endeavour to stifle the 
publicity of Madame Sophie and Signor Tor- 
sini's depositions and confessions. Lady 
Monro's disgrace^ being her niece^ would be 
far more intolerable than her death." 

"And must they become public?" inquired 
Ellen. 

'' It is impossible^ at present, to judge how 
far the facts may spread themselves; — the 
suddenness of her death, the possibility, nay, 
the presumptive evidence furnished by Signor 
Torsini's flight, and the certainty that some 
one had penetrated by a secret way iQto her 
apartment, established by the doors and gate 
being left open, wiU give rise to so much 
idle curiosity — and may demand such severe 
investigation-rthat the whole aifair may, per- 
haps, be inevitably brought to light. Lord 
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Horton and Mr. Cavendish have taken mea- 
sures to repress inquiry till after Lord 
Enersdale's interview with Sir Horace, whose 
instructions will be decisive ; and whose feel- 
ings are with every one the first object." 

Mr. Cavendish undertook to draw out a 
short paragraph; stating the awfully sudden 
event, and to take it himself to the offices 
of all the morning papers for insertion. 

That night neither Lady de Quincy nor 
Ellen sought their pillow. It was passed in 
conversation and reflection. Early in the 
morning, the latter received a few hurried 
lines from Lord Enersdale; in which he 
described Sir Horace's grief '' as frightful, 
from its varied character — sometimes indig- 
nant at the outrage and deceit of which he 
had been the victim ; at others, mourning the 
loss of one whom he had loved with such deep 
and passionate devotion. There is much/' 
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Lord Enersdale added, " to be done, — much 
that must be done quickly and cautiously, if we 
would avoid an unnecessary exposure of facts ; 
but as soon as I can leave here for an hour 
I will be with you — ^and give you an account 
which I cannot write." 

A few hours after his hasty letter^ Lord 
Enersdale arrived at the cottage. His pallid 
countenance showed plainly how painful had 
been the task his long standing Mendship 
and regard for Sir Horace had induced him 
to undertake ; but, in Ellen's fond smile, in 
Ellen's warm welcome, there was balm for 
every suffering; and ere he left Eilbum he 
felt his courage revived, and his heart re- 
freshed. The account he gave of his meet- 
ing with Sir Horace, and the subsequent 
events of that night, met with so many in- 
terruptions from his auditors, so many other 
thoughts, feelings, and reflections, would force 
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themselves into utterance, that it will be more 
satisfactory and simple to relate the facts 
as they occurred, without borrowing his lan- 
guage. 



id 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" As the ligfatning^s flash passes away, and leaves 
its influence behind, so does the spirit of man in its 
flight leave the traces of good or ill, as example or 
as warning." 

" We might think it sleep, were it not that something^ 
lies 
Too deep and still in those soft-sealed eyes." 

* 

As Lord Enersdale galloped up to the door 
of the Faddington Station, and gave his 
horse to the groom who was waiting for it, 
the bell was heard which announced the 
arrival of the tram. Sir Horace's servant 
'was on the platform, his carriage drawn to 
the side; and almost the first person who 
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left a railroad carriage was Sir Horace him- 
self. On perceiving Lord Enersdale, he must 
have imagined that he had also just quitted 
some carriage on the train, for his first 
words were, " My dear Enersdale, how are 
you? how glad I am to see you — how badly 
we have managed not to have come in the 
same carriage I " 

" I have not come by the train," an- 
swered Lord Enersdale. 

" No ! why then, my dear ffellow, what 
lucky chance brings you here?" replied Sir 
Horace, as he linked his arm within his 
friend's. 

" It was no chance, Monro," gravely re- 
turned Lord Enersdale, as they both entered 
the former's chariot ; " it was for the purpose • 
of meeting you that I came here. Circum- 
stances, painful circumstances, rendered it 
desirable; nay, necessary that I should see 
you before you went home." 
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Lord Enersdale's first words appeared to 
Sir Horace to relate to his letters respecting 
Ellen ; but the concluding ones, de/ore you 
went home, startled him. 

" Is anything the matter ? — Is Charlotte 
ill? No, — I heard from her this morning. 
Tell me at once what all this means, I en- 
treat you." 

" Horace ! " said Lord Enersdale, as he 
laid his hand on his friend's arm ; — " it seems 
a hard fate, that I should be the man always 
to make known your heaviest griefs to you. 
You may remember that it was I who had to 
speak that dreadful sentence, ' Your father 

is no more ! * '' 

" I know it — I remember it, " gasped Sir 
Horace ; " but what has that to do with 
the present time ? Great God ! *' he continued, 
alarmed at his friend's silence, '' what can 
you have to say, — ^why remmd me of that 
dread hour ? ** 
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" Horace ! my poor friend/' replied Lord 
Enersdale, with great tenderness, his own 
voice trembhng with emotion, " nerve your 
heart, and pray for courage to support you 
under a grief which will not be less severely 
felt. Remember that it is not always the 
young who are exempt from the common 
lot of all ; that in our strongest health death 
may be hovering round U8 ; we are aU frail 
— all mortal — ^the creatures of an hour ! To- 
day we are here in all our pride of youth 
and beauty ; — to-morrow we are but dust." 

" I do not — I cannot — I will not under- 
stand you," groaned Sir Horace; but the heavy 
weight with which he fell on Lord Eners- 
dale's shoulder, proved, that if not fully com- 
prehended, the blow was guessed at. After 
letting down all the windows of the carriage, 
that the night breeee might revive him. Lord 
Enersdale saw that consciousness was return- 
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ing. Still supporting him on his breast, he 
whispered gently, " 1 had better plroceed — 
I had better tell you all ; — ^in short, my dear 
Mend, it is the will of God that your father's 
loss should not be your last — that your wife 
should also be taken from you." 

A convulsive movement, which shook the 
very carriage in which they were seated, ran 
through Sir Horace Monro's powerful frame. 
His eye became fixed, but evidently sightless ; 
his lips were firmly set, — not a word, not a 
sigh, not a groan escaped him. If Lord Eners- 
dale's words had not killed him, they had 
paralysed both sense and feeling. 

As the heavy sound of the gates opening 
at his own house were heard, the first sign 
of life became visible in his death^like fea- 
tures; his lips moved tremulously, but he 
spoke not. On the servant's approach, Lord 
Enersdale called for a glass of water. How 
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great was his satisfaction to see it presented 
by the kind and warm-hearted Dr. M— , 
who had hurried over the visit he had spoken 
of to Lord Horton, and returned to Arlington 
Street, to wait the return of the bereaved 
husband, where he thought his presence 
might be of use, not only as a medical man, 
but as a friend and counsellor ! Knowing 
the world in general, and more intimately 
than most of his brethren, the exclusive 
world in which Lady Monro lived, he was 
acquainted with her reputed character, per- 
haps suspected somewhat of her real one. 

The sudden death — the open doors — the 
man's glove, aroused a train of thought which 
carried him back to the sick chamber, and 
the delirium of Miss Douglas. During the 
hours he had watched by her couch, he could 
not shut his. ears to the words she uncon- 
sciously uttered ; and though they had never 
passed his lips, they had sometimes recurred 
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to his mind Now, they seemed to present 
themselves as so many startling proofs of the 
suspicion which he entertained respecting 
Lady Monro's sudden death. If events 
proved that suspicion groundless, he might 
be serviceable in his profession at such a 
moment — ^if, on the contrary, they gave it 
reality, he might be of very essential use. 
Such a possibility was sufficient to ensure 

Dr. M 's presence ; never did he lose 

an opportunity of doing good— never had his 
friends occasion to ask his counsel or services 
—his whole life was one unceasing work of 
benevolence. But to return to the mourner. 
Sir Horace was lifted from his carriage, and 

supported to his library, when Dr. M 

immediately opened a vein in his arm. By 
degrees his features became less rigid, the 
sinews of his frame more flexible. They heard 
a faint sigh, and shortly after, the unhappy 
man cast a bewildered look around, and then 
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asked, "Where am I? What a frightful 
dream ! *' Lord Enersdale feared that the 
terrible pang would have to be inflicted anew, 
but by degrees Sir Horace's senses became 
clearer; he seemed to remember, in part, 
what had been said ; while Lord Enersdale's 
wan countenance, the expression of pity with 
which he hung over him, brought with it a 
conviction of reality. " Speak to me, Eners- 
dale," he said, " I will try to bear my fate as 
a man ; but I must see her, I mean — " his 
voice became choked, but his friend heard the 
words, " her corpse. Did not she— did not 
my wife, my loved and idolized wife — did she 
die without a thought, a word for her wretched 
husband ? " 

'' Her last act, it appears," answered Lord 
Enersdale, "was to give this sealed packet, 
enclosing a key, to your footman, as she did 

not expect to be returned from M h 

House at the hour you would arrive." 
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" Give it me,** faintly articnlated Sir Horace j 
but, on Lord Enersdale's putting it into his 
hands, he laid it down hj him without show- 
ing any inclination to open it. 

For a few seconds they were both silent, 
and then Sir Horace asked his friend to break 
the seal. " From you, Enersdale, I have no 
secrets ; see what that packet contams — I dare 
not.*' 

Some instinctive dread seemed to have pos- 
sessed itself of Sir Horace's mind, from which 
his friend's was not free ; for he immediately 
broke the seal, when two closely-written sheets 
of paper met his view. He was about to 
hand them to Sir Horace, but the latter shook 
his head, and made signs for Lord Enersdale 
to read them. The first words which met his 
eye bereft his cheek of colour. Sir Horace, 
who was watching him, started up, and, with 
frantic violence, snatched the paper from his 
hand. " There is no key," he cried, " I 
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knew there was not; it is all deceit — false, 
hollow deceit, that you are practising upon 
me; but T will know the truth." Lord 
Enersdale attempted to regain the paper; 
but it was too late ; the fatal words had been 
seen, and Sir Horace was once more lifeless — 
but covered with blood, on the floor. 

The noise of his fall brought Dr. M 

and his valet from an adjoining room. On 
examination, it was found that the bandage 
on his arm had become loosened, which caused 
the blood to flow. 

" It is fortunate," whispered Dr. M , 

" it may save his reason." 

But, from the wildness of his look, when 
partially restored to consciousness. Lord 
Enersdale feared a temporary aberration of 
mind would be produced by this shock, as 
it had been at the period of his father's 
death. It was, therefore, a relief to hear him 
utter a few collected words, though the tone 
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of his voice, and the piteous expressions he 
used, might have rent a heart far less tender 
and compassionate than his friend's. It was 
a moment demanding the courage and the 
energy of a strong and generous mind. Lora 
Enersdale felt this, and struggled for firmness 
under it. 

" Horace," he said, " I have trusted to your 
assertion, that you had no secrets from me, 
and have read that paper. The worst is 
known to you— the causes which led to the 
act, though they must rouse your indignation, 
will not, I know, harden your heart against 
the last prayer of that unhappy woman. She 
entreats you to conceal from the world how 
she met her death ; she reminds you of a pro- 
mise made soon after your marriage, that, 
should you be the survivor, no hand but 
yours should touch her remains. I am aware 
that in this a hard duty is prescribed ; but I 
am also certain that in a heart like yours, pity 
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and forgiveness will find a place ; and that in 
their exercise you will best recover your own 
peace, and shield the name that she has borne 
from public obloquy." 

Not a word had Sir Horace uttered, — not a 
word did he utter in reply ; and, after a short 
pause, Lord Enersdale continued : " My dear 
friend, we must go without delay to the 
chamber of death, if you decide to respect her 
wishes." 

" I am ready and prepared," said Sir 
Horace ; but, on attempting to rise, he found 
himself so utterly unable to stand, that he 
consented to comply with Dr. M 's re- 
quest, that he would at least attempt to 
swallow some restorative. 

During this pause it will be well to make 
ourselves acquainted with the letter Lady 
Monro had addressed to her husband. 

" Horace ! " she began, " I am about to 
die— to die by my own hand ! I will not live 
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disgraced, and between disgrace and death 
there remains no alternative. Even you, cre- 
dulous and unsuspecting as you are, could no 
longer doubt my guilt ; for the proofs of it 
will be found in your possession, written and 
sworn to by Torsini, the first sharer in my 
crime. I neither accuse nor upbraid him ; for 
I have deceived him, as I had before deceived 
you. Before I ever saw you, he was my 
lover; your rank, your fortune roused the 
latent ambition of my heart, and I became 
perjured to him to become your wife. Nor 
was he the only victim I sacrificed to attain 
that object. The peace of one who had ever 
been good and kind to me I also ruined ; 
for, by my prayers and my artifices, I wrought 
on the gentle heart of Ellen Douglas, till she 
at length, to save me from the death I affected 
to meditate, consented to undertake my mission 
to Torsini— first binding herself by the most 
solemn oath I could suggest to her, swearing 
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to me by her mother's spirit^ never to betray 
my secret. At this hour that oath seems the 
heaviest load on my soul ! You know what 
followed, and we both know how that oath 
has been kept, for Ellen is not the wife of 
Lord Enersdale. My intercourse with Tor- 
sini was renewed as soon as we returned to 
England. He believed me the victim of 
Ellen's deceit, nor did he till this day know 
the reverse; when our accomplice, Madame 
Sophie, produced proofs which I do not enu- 
merate, because you will receive them from 
him. 

" I never loved you, Horace— your very 
excellences were distasteful to me— your trust 
and confidence humbled, and made me despise 
you and myself. 

"All however, might have continued to 
deceive you, had not another object engaged 
my attention. That other I loved — still love 
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wildly, madly ! Torsini has discovered it, and 
behold his vengeance ! 

" In my death do not grieve for the loss of 
another object of future love — ^better for your 
honour that mother and child should alike 
perish. I dare not deprecate your anger. 
I dare not ask your forgiveness — ^alas ! I dare 
not ask it of my God ; but do you, for whom 
the power and the privilege of prayer exists, 
intercede for my pardon at the Throne of 
Mercy — and so shall your prayers become the 
chance of salvation to my soul hereafter, as 
your affections ought to have been my happi- 
ness on earth. 

" And now, Horace, if the avowal of my 
crimes has not seared your heart, remember a 
promise made to me early in our union — that, 
should I die in your lifetime, no hand but 
yours should touch my remains. Fulfil that 
promise, and in so doing preserve from the 
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world's knowledge, that your wife committed 
suicide. The poison I am about to swallow, 
will, I firmly believe, leave no trace ; no 
outward sign will make known the truth. 
Let yours be the only eye to watch — ^yours the 
only hand to place me in my coffin. Let me 
be buried, dressed as you will find me attired, 
in pure and spotless white. My life has been 
clothed in the hollow semblance of virtue — let 
my garb of death not disgrace the counterfeit. 
" Horace — my too good and deeply injured 
husband, forgive if possible, and forget your 
unworthy wife, 

" Charlotte Monro." 



Before proceeding up stairs. Sir Horace 
entreated that he might read the foregoing 
letter. Lord Enersdale hesitated, fearful of its 
probable effects on his agitated mind; but 

Dr. M interposed, saying : " Better to 

give it him at once ; let the one blow suffice 
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for all — ^let there be no reserves of misery/' 
The wrathful indignation which the perusal of 
Charlotte's confession roused in her husband, 
appeared to Lord Enersdale propitious for the 
painful task it enjoined him ; but no sooner 
had they entered the chamber of death, than 
the sight of the woman he had so fondly and 
so blindly loved, produced another revulsion 
of feeling, and he wept in agony ovar her 
corpse. 

Lady Monro had been correct in her 
opinion, that the poison would leave no out- 
ward sign. Not a distortion of feature — ^not 
an unpleasant appearance in face or form was 
to be traced. There she lay on her couch of 
imperial blue— pale, lifeless, cold as marble — 
but so calm, so tranquil was the expression 
of her countenance, that as Dr. M — — had 
said, you might have thought it sleep. The 
diamond coronet which had encircled her 
brow, she had removed — ^it was by her side ; 
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her loHg hair had thus partly escaped from its 
bondage, a few meshes rested on her full 
bosom and rounded shoulders. The jewels 
which sparkled on her arms— the roses which 
looked fresh and uncrumpled on her dress, 
though in harmony with the placid look of 
sleep, were indeed, as she had implied, vain, 
hollow, and awful mockeries to those who 
knew that look to be death. 

After the first burst of anguish had calmed. 
Lord Enersdale proposed sending for those 
persons whose services are requisite under 
such circumstances. Sir Horace hesitated for 
a moment, and then requested Lord Eners- 
dale to do whatever he thought best. " I 
wish," he said, " to obey her wishes, but I am 
incapable of judging how far this may be 
possible. Do every thing, order every thing 
with a view to that object. I shall know and 
feel, Enersdale^ that all you may do is for the 
best — ^meanwhile, leave me alone for a time." 

k2 
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" Not here^ said Lord Enersdale, " let me 
support you to your own room/* 

Sir Horace threw himself on his bed, and from 
fatigue, exhaustion, and loss of blood, found a 
temporary respite from anguish in sleep. Lord 
Enersdale waited the arrival of the persons 
for whom he had sent, that no time might be 
lost in giving those directions with which Sir 
Horace had entrusted him ; and then station- 
ing his valet in the room, but out of his mas- 
ter's sight, in case he should awake — ^he left 
the house, and proceeded to his own, where he 
had not been since the first hour of his arrival 
in London on the preceding day. After 
making a hasty toilette, he mounted his horse, 
and lost no time in paying the visit, already 
noticed, at Kilburn. 

As he and Ellen strolled round the garden, 
he told her that he felt sure of her acquiescence 
in the sacrifice his friendship for Sir Horace 
seemed to demand. ^'It is not without a 
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struggle that I make it/* he continued, " but 
did I hesitate, you would, I am satisfied, rebuke 
me." Ellen's look assured him that he was 
right, and he observed, " This week, then, I will 
devote to my friend ; I hope to persuade him 
to start with me for Northumberland to-morrow 

night — I am anxious the corpse should be 

■ 

removed from Arlington Street as quickly as 
possible— and the undertaker to whom I have 
given instructions for the funeral, assures me 
that all which is necessary for its removal 
shall be in readiness by that time. The other 
preparations can be executed with less hurry. 
All that .the law could demand has been 

satisfied by Doctor M *s visit last night, 

and the testimony he will give, if called upon ; 
but once idle curiosity gets afloat, concealment 
may become difficult, and therefore we must 
be careful to do nothing so precipitately as to 
awaken suspicion. It is not only natural^ 
but almost a matter of course, that her 
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remams should be taken to the family vaiilt — 
and the intense heat of the weather may 
motive a quicker removal than might other- 
wise have been necessary. It appears that 
her husband's promise, which she claims in her 
letter, was known to her waiting-woman, and 

was the cause of her not removing even a 

■ 

bracelet from her lady's arm when she became 
aware that she was dead." 

Lady de Quincy and Ellen were again alone. 
They naturally recurred to the scene they had 
just heard related; both felt that the most 
awful feature in the moumfiil event had only 
now become known to them. Ellen's tender 
heart carried her back in thought to the days 
and hours when Charlotte's voice had first 
spoken comfort to herself, and was both 
affected and terrified at the dreadful state to 
which that usually strong though ill-disposed 
mind must have been sunk, before the perpe- 
tration of such an act ; while Lady de Quincy 
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grieved as a Christian over a fallen sister, 
whose last crime appeared more terrible than 
the rest, considered as the only one which 
places repentance beyond the power of the 
sinner. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" To wilful men. 
The injuries, that they themselves procure^ 
Must be their schoolmasters." — King Lear, 

" O now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars. 

That make ambition virtues ! 

» » « » » 

Farewell! Othello's occupation's gone!" — Othello. 

Before Lord Enersdale left Lady de Quincy's 
cottage, to which he promised if possible to 
return in the evening, Ellen had asked and 
obtained his sanction for proposing to pass 
the day with her aunt, who she persisted 
in supposing must be much afflicted at Lady 
Monro's death. 
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"I have but one request to urge in con- 
nexion with this visit/' remarked Lord 
Enersdale, " that it may be but a visit, and 
that with Lady de Quincy may be your home 
till you take possession of your own. In 
this awful death — ^in Lady Monro's acknow- 
ledgment of early sin— in the consummation 
of her crimes— there is something which seems 
to point to Lady Wilmot's neglect and per- 
fidious counsel as the original cause of those 
crimes; and I own, dearest, that I could 
not feel tranquil in leaving you, were you 
again established under her roof/' 

" I will write, but not go to her," repHed 
EUen; "it will be much better I did not 
see her at present; for. being ignorant how 
much she may know or may not know of 
her niece's late conduct, it would be difficult 
to converse respecting her." 

If Ellen made this sacrifice to her lover's 

K 3 
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wishes with more reluctance than her words 
expressed, she was amply rewarded for 
her forbearance on the receipt of Lady 
Wilmot's answer to her note of inquiry. It 
ran thus — 



" Dear Ellen, 

"The date of your note has sur- 
prised, pained, and oflFended me, for I surely 
had a right to expect, after all my indulgence 
to your whims about remaining in the country, 
at the loss of every advantage to your future 
prospects, that when you did come to town 
it would have been to the home your mother's 
will secured you. 

" Lady Monro's death is most sudden and 
most provoking. It will necessarily prevent 
every pleasant arrangement I had made, 
besides putting me into black, the dirtiest 
and most detestable wear in hot weather. 
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"I shall give orders for your room to be 
prepared, and expect you in the course of 
to-morrow. 

" Your affectiojiate Aunt, 

"Charlotte Wilmot." 

While Ellen was yet buried in reflection 
after perusing this letter, Lord and Lady 
Horton arrived, and the former, on hearing 
of Lady Wilmot's commands, told EUen that 
he would call on her, and he doubted not 
show her, by a few home truths, that the 
less she put herself forward in the character 
of guardian, at the present moment, the 
less likely she would be to provoke and hear 
repeated those censures which her neglect and 
evil tuition of her brother's child so loudly 
called for. 

On his Lordship's return to dinner, Ellen 
had the pleasure to hear that her aunt had 
rescinded the summons she had sent her, and 
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was content that she should remain for the 
present with Lady de Quincy. Lord Horton 
did not repeat before Ellen the stormy inter- 
view he had had with her, bat on Lord 
Enersdale's joining them in the evening, he 
mentioned that he had found her ladyship in 
a state of great irritabiUty — so great, indeed, 
that it robbed her of that self-command which, 
under almost every rebuff, enabled her to con- 
ceal any wound under which her pride smarted. 
Lady Wilmot complained not only of Ellen's 
neglect, but, as she termed it, of her ingrati- 
tude. " I appeal to you. Lord Horton," she 
said, " could any one be expected to do more 
than I have done to try and secure to Miss 
Douglas those advantages which I pledged 
myself to her mother to obtain for her ? When 
she became of an age to marry, I invited to 
my house the then best parti of the day — and 
if she allowed my other niece to supplant her 
in Sir Horace Monro's admiration, it was no 
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fiault of mine. Since then, she has thrown 
away one, and mismanaged another chance; 
and yet I have not reproached her for her 
wilful conduct— on the contrary, I am still 
desirous of giving her every opportunity in my 
power of making a good marriage. Ellen's 
character is unfortunately a very difficult one 
to compete with — she has great outward 
humility, great apparent docility, but, aufond, 
she is self-opiniated, and extremely obstinate 
in the maintenance of any idea she has 
adopted." 

" I believe Miss Douglas to be very firm — 
to possess great moral courage, and very high 
principles," replied Lord Horton ; '' and these 
qualities, admirable as they are, may, I admit, 
have counteracted your intentions ; for I should 
feel myself mistaken, and singularly disap- 
pointed in the opinion I have formed of her, if 
I could suppose her capable of angling for any 
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match, however desirable, in which her heart 
did not take part." 

" My lord ! my lord ! '* interrupted Lady 
Wilmot, " little did I expect to hear from a 
man of your grave habits and worldly know- 
ledge, this language of romance. Your own 
prudent choice of a wife — a choice in which 
birth, fortune, and position assorted so per- 
fectly with your own, seemed to give the world 
a diflFerent assurance." 

" It is true. Lady Wilmot, that my choice 
did comprise all that you have enumerated; 
but I can assure you, on my word of honour, 
that it was not as a match for my own pos- 
sessions that I sought the hand of Julia 
Somerset. It was her heart, her amiable 
qualities, her enthusiasm, and even her ro- 
mance of character, which took my colder 
nature captive, and which have rendered me a 
better, a wiser, and a perfectly happy man." 
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Lady Wilmot looked incredulous, but re- 
marked that Lord Horton's position gave him 
a latitude of choice not allowed to a young 
lady in Miss Douglas's unprotected state. 
" With me/' she continued, *' she has a home ; 
but should anything occur to deprive her of it, 
what would become of her? In the last 
twenty-four hours, we have received an awful 
lesson of how uncertain is the tenure of our 
earthly existence " — ^Lady Wilmot drew forth 
her handkerchief; — " where, and on whom, in 
the event of my death, would Ellen have a 
claim to protection ? " 

" I do not doubt — indeed, I am certain," 
replied Lord Horton, " that Lady de Quincy's 
home is secured to her ; in fact, it is with that 
lady Miss Douglas wishes in future to reside." 

" However disposed I may be to enter into 
all Miss Douglas' wishes," angrily retorted 
Lady Wilmot— "and in this case to do so 
might be particularly agreeable to myself, 
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I have no option but to insist on her return- 
ing to the home chosen and approved of by 
her mother. Mrs. Douglas was not forced to 
leave her daughter to my care, Lord Horton ; 
I can but regret that the preference she enter- 
tained for .me is so little shared by her 
daughter." 

" Lady Wilmot," inquired Lord Horton, 
" do you really believe that when Mrs. 
Douglas consigned the child she idolized to 
your care, that it was merely that you might 
dispose of her in marriage to the best parti 
going? Do you not think that there were 
many other duties to be fcdfilled towards a 
young and motherless girl? nay, when you 
accepted this trust were you honest with Mrs. 
Douglas ? did you not conceal from her the fact 
of your haying another orphan under your 
protection? Do you, can you believe that 
Mrs. Douglas would have exposed her daughter 
to be the associate of Miss Neville ?" 
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" My Lord ! why am I called on to assert 
or to refute anything ? by what right do you 
question or bring to my memory the bitterest 
trial of my life, my brother's disgraceful mar- 
riage, at a moment too when I am in grief for 
the loss of his child ; who, as far as she could, 
did, by her marriage, and the pinnacle of 
fashion to which she raised herself, atone 
to me as much as possible for her low 
origm ? 

" Lady Wilmot, you force from me un- 
pleasant truths; your self-willed adhesion to 
opinions and conduct unworthy of you compel 
me to utter ungracious words. You cannot 
really mistake my meaning ; you cannot sup- 
pose me capable of alluding to the accidental 
circumstance of Miss Neville's birth being, on 

her mother's side, inferior to your own — ^nor 

« 

can you believe that it was on such a low 
and paltry consideration that Mrs. Douglas 
would have objected to this companionship. 
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No ! it was Miss Neville herself — ^her vicious 
habits, her unnatural abandonment of her own 
mother, that would have terrified Mrs. Douglas 
to give such an associate to her innocent 
child." 

" Really, Lord Horton, I do not comprehend 
you. Are you here for the purpose of in- 
sulting the widow of a man whose memory 
you have affected to revere?*' 

" No, Lady Wilmot, I am not here to insult 
you, either in your own immediate self, or 
as Sir Howard Wilmot's widow. In either 
character such a measure would be most 
repulsive to my feelings ; but I am here to 
acquaint you with Miss Douglas's intention 
to remain with Lady de Quincy, and to 
express to you her wish to avoid any thing 
which might pain or embarrass you m the 
execution of that intention." 

" Then, my lord," said Lady Wilmot, her 
haughty spirit fully roused, and choking with 
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rage, "our conversation need not be pro- 
longed. I require no indulgence from Miss 
Douglas. I insist on her return to the house 
provided for her years of minority, by her 
mother's will ; and I shall instantly take legal 
measures for enforcing my rights as her 
guardian." 

"I am sorry to continue my intrusion/' 
rejoined Lord Horton. with great calmness. 
" but for your own sake I entreat you yet to 
listen to me. There are circumstances con- 
nected with Lady Monro's death, the knowledge 
of which it is desirable for all parties should be 
repressed, but which will be made public if you 
insist on enforcing your asserted rights to the 
custody of Ellen Douglas's person. I do not 
accuse, I do not suspect you. Lady Wilmot, of 
having been privy to your niece's early crimes, 
save the one which laid the seeds of every 
other — her conduct to her mother — and led to 
her late depravity of conduct. All is known to 
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her husband, who, with his wonted nobleness 
of n[und, would protect her memory. Do not 
you, then, withdraw the veil beneath which 
his mercy has shrouded her name from execra* 
tion; nor by seeking to enforce rights, of 
which your own conduct has virtually deprived 
you, call forth the natural and unavoidable 
reflection, that your neglect of your brother's 
child, your evil tuition, caused her to become 
a perjured and a treacherous woman in every 
relation of life." 

" Again the blood of the Carters rises up 
to shame and disgrace me !" fiercely exclaimed 
Lady Wilmot, the shrill tone of her voice, the 
tremor of her lips, giving proof that a feeling 
of terror had been aroused by Lord Horton's 
last speech. After a moment's pause, she 
added, "My lord, I yield to your wishes, 
though I do not understand or admit your 
inferences. I leave Miss Douglas for the 
present, mistress of her own actions." 
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After relating briefly the foregoing conver- 
sation, Lord Horton strenuously advised Lord 
Enersdale to write at once to Lady Wilmot, as 
Ellen's nominal guardian, making known his 
engagement to her ward, and requesting the 
name of her Ladyship's solicitor, that his own 
might confer with him respecting the settle- 
ments to be made. All this Lord Enersdale 
promised to do ; and though it would deprive 
him of some moments at Kilbum on the 
following day, he agreed to meet his brother- 
in-law in Lincoln's Inn, to give in his presence 
instructions for the proposals he wished sub- 
mitted to Lady Wilmot, through her legal 
adviser. 

" This done," said Lord Horton, " all the 
preliminaries can be proceeded with in your 
absence from town, — for of course your mar- 
riage will take place on your return, if the 
lawyers are ready." 
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" There must be no ifl^ interrapted Lord 
Enersdale, "and I leave you full powers in 
my absence to act for me as you think 
right. Concede all and everything respecting 
Ellen's fortune to Lady Wilmot, so that 
no silly punctilio of hers may delay my 
happiness. The sacrifice I make to firiend- 
ship, in now leaving Ellen, deserves some 
reward." 

On the following night, as Lord Enersdale 
had hoped, Sir Horace returned in company 
with him to Northumberland, and by the 
same train Lady Monro's remains were also 
conveyed to that mansion which had been so 
recently a scene of hurry and bustle, in pre- 
paration for her arrival. 

Sir Horace Monro's grief was profound. 
Every feeling of his heart had been lacerated 
and abused by the treachery of one on whose 
honour and loyalty he had pinned his faith, 
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and based his happiness ; and it was long ere 
he could regain trust and confidence in human 
nature. If, where he had garnered up his 
hopes, and hoarded all his peace^ such deceit 
could dwell, where, or in whom, could he ever 
again place trust? Time, Time, that silent, 
but certain alleviator of all our cares, that 
unnoted soother of all our griefs, could alone 
give to his generous heart the blessing of con- 
fidence. 

Immediately after the funeral he proceeded 
to Liverpool, to embark for America. The 
vast continent of Europe seemed too near 
home, and home recollections. He wanted to 
escape from every thought, from every feeling 
he had ever known ; in fact, he wanted to 
escape from himself. Lord Enersdale saw 
him on board, watched the vessel leave the 
harbour, and then, on the wings of hope and 
love, hastened back to Ellen. 
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During his absence much that was un- 
pleasant had arisen from Lady Wihnot's 
haughty and unbending pretensions. Her 
pride was hurt by Ellen's not returning to her. 
She was too conscience-stricken not to per- 
ceive the force of Lord Horton's remonstrance 
on the day following that of Lady Monro's 
death ; and she was too wary openly to brave the 
censures he predicted ; but, she was also too 
much irritated, not only by Ellen's absence, 
but also by the little importance which had 
been attached to her opinion or consent re- 
specting her marriage, not to give all the 
annoyance, and create all the delays and diffi- 
culties she could between the lawyers engaged 
on the settlements. True, this very marriage had 
been once the object she most desired to see 
accomplished. To achieve it, she had sacrificed 
her time, and moped herself for several weeks 
with a stupid family party at Horton Castle : 
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but then it would have been her own work — 
at least, so she would have reported it — now 
Ellen had been away from her for many 
months — she was known to have had no con- 
trol over her actions — she was the adopted 
daughter of an absurdly eccentric recluse, 
who had disappeared from the hemisphere of 
fashion as completely as though she had never 
shone there, one of its brightest and most 
worshipped luminaries ; and it was from under 
the auspices of this ridiculous, and as she 
believed crazy, Lady de Quincy, that her 
wardy Sir Howard Wilmot's niece, was to be 
married to Lord Enersdale — was to make a 
match she had vainly tried to entrap for 
her. 

When the last obstacle she had vexatiously 
brought forward was overruled by Lord Hor- 
ton's firmness, and she saw nothing to delay 
the marriage, she exclaimed to herself, — 

" I must be sent for by some friend out of 

VOL. III. L 
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towD, — ^for it is just possible that tbey may 
crown their inconvenance by not making me a 
prominent person at the celete'ation of tbe 
ceremony." 



^ i 
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CHAPTER XVl 

" And they who are to be wed are happy ? " 
'' Happy ( Oh ! conceive the happine^ to know 
some one person dearer to you than yotir own self — 
some one breast into which you can pour every 
thought, every grief, every joy ! One pfcrson, who, 
if all the rest of tlie world were to calumniate or 
forsake you, would never wrong you by a harsh 
thought, or uiiijust Word; wouM cling to you the 
closer in sickness, in poverty, in cares, — who would 
sacrifice all things to you, and for whom you would 
AaeHfic^ afl,— ^from' Whom, except by death, you can 
never be divided, — whose smile is ever at your hearth, 
—who has no tears while you are well and happy, 
and your love tiie same. Buch is Marriage, if they 
who marry have hearts and souls to feel that there is 
n6 b6nd 6A e'a!rth do tender anti so ^ublfi^e." 

Bulweb's Ni^hi and Morning. 

IJAPPir M ihemselvea— ^grat^ful for the re- 
tWTvt of pfedetat peace, and the prospect of 
fUtifre blisdy neither Lord Enersdalle nor Etlen 

l2 
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could find place in their hearts for an unkind 
or revengeful thought ; and so far from treat- 
ing Lady Wilmot with tlie contumely she 
anticipated, and which, to less gentle minds 
and less happy hearts, her conduct might have 
appeared to deserve, they both showed her 
every outward attention and pubUc respect 
that her quality of guardian could exact. To 
have neglected this, would have appeared to 
them both, a covert censure on the late Mrs. 
Douglas's choice. Lady de Quincy, who 
always leant to the side of mercy, whose every 
thought, whose every act was redolent of kind- 
ness and delicacy of feeling, entered fully into 
their ideas on this point, and was the first to 
suggest that Ellen should be nominally mar- 
ried from her aunt's house; that she should 
be accompanied by Lady Wilmot to the altar, 
and go in her carriage to the church : and as 
this arrangement was one to satisfy the world, 
as to the consideration and respect in which 



J 
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Lord Enersdale would be supposed to hold 
her, Lady Wilmot accepted it with good- 
humour, — and pretended to beheve it emanated 
from affection on Ellen's part. 

It was the last week in September before 
the settlements were ready for execution. 
Lady de Quincy, contrary to the expectations 
of many who heard her speak of Ellen as 
her adopted daughter, added nothing to her 
marriage portion. She knew that money was 
not coveted by Lord Enersdale — ^that his own 
large fortune was ample for all the expenses 
incident to his rank; while Ellen's 20,000/. 
which was settled on herself, and over the 
interest of which she had the same control con- 
firmed to her, as if she had come into its pos- 
session as an unmarried woman, would be 
equivalent to her personal expenses and private 
charities : but on the evening preceding the 
day fixed for her marriage — some hours of 
which evening Ellen had arranged to devote 
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exclusively to Lady de Quincy — she presented 
her with two cases, containing jewels of great 
value, one being the Sevipne, the other 
the bracelet, given her by the Emperor of 
Russia and his sister; two objects she had 
never herself ventured i^ look at since the 
night on which these royal and costly gifts 
had been bestow-ed on her. As wedding 
gifts to Lord Eneradale's bride, she wished 
them regarded as an atonement for the pain 
their unworthy display had opce caused his 
ather. 

Early on the morning of the day of 

September, Lady de Quinoy's carriage conveyed 
Ellen to. Lady Wilmot^s house, in Gxosvenor 
Square, where she found every one, busily occu- 
pied with preparations for tbie Sjplendid dejeiner 
to be giveu by h^y kdyship to th^ w^diag- 
party; which, thougb w^ krge, inolu^ed, 
besides tljie imB(ied^t^ relatip^s a^ intimate 
friends of the fe^iilies, ^vepy one of ranH or 
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fashion she had the good fortune to find yet 
lingering in or passing through London. Lady 
Wilmot regretted the lateness of the season, 
which necessarily rendered the circle circum- 
scribed. She would have desired to fill her 
house on such an occasion, to do honour to 
Sir Howard's niece. Neither did it please her 
that the bhde and bridegroom had refused 
to be present at the banquet. 

Shortly after ten o'dock carriages might be 
seen approaching the small door in the small 
and most inconvenient street, with a descrip- 
tion of which, and, we hope, a conclusive 
reason for the preference accorded it, these 
pages were opened. Now it was Lord Eners- 
d»le's carriage which first approached this same 
door — it was Lord Eniersdale, who, with a bright 
and radiant look, with a quick and buoyant 
step, sprang from the carriage, ascended the 
narrow fiigbt of steps, and entered the low 
portaJs. His Lordship had barely time to 
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squeeze the hand of his friend, Mr. Cavendish, 
who stood in the vestry awaiting his arrival, 
when others of the bridal party followed in 
quick succession. Lady Wilmot purposely 
kept them waiting nearly ten minutes. It 
was her last possible exercise of authority 
over her ward, and she could not forego its 
enjoyment. The first smile which greeted 
Ellen was " little Eddy's,*' who with child- 
like impatience had escaped to the door to 
watch for Lady Wilmot's carriage. The party 
proceeded almost immediately to the altar; 
the bride leaning on the arm of her guardian, 
who remained by her side to give her away. 
Mr. Cavendish read the service most impres- 
sively, and evidently with great feeling. Lord 
Enersdale's responses were clear and distinct ; 
every listener must have felt that they were 
uttered from his heart. Ellen's feelings were 
less under control ; and though she repeated 
everv word after Mr. Cavendish, she was more 
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painfully aflFected than Lady Wilmot consi- 
dered becoming in a person of her birth, 
about to form an dliance with one of as good 
lineage as herself. As soon as their two 
signatures were given in the vestiy, Lord 
Enersdale hurried his wife into the carriage, 
and repaired with her to Grosvemor Square, 
where she hastily changed her dress for 
a more convenient travelling costume; and 
after repeatedly embracing Lady Horton and 
Lady de Quincy, who accompanied her to the 
very door of the house, she was placed by 
Lord Horton, and followed by her husband 
into the carriage which was to take them to 
Paddington ; from whence a special train was 
to convey them to the nearest station to Swin- 
don. There, their own travelling carriage 
awaited them, and they proceeded rapidly to 
their home — that home which Ellen had 
loved so much, and which Lord Enersdale had 
loved still more since the period of her former 
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residence as a visitor there; now, to enter 
it as its future mistress — as the beloved^ 
idolized wife of its excellent and popular- 
master. 

The welcome given them, tibe rejoicings 
consequent on their arrival, were endeavoure<l 
to be. made commensurate with the joy and 
the hope which this mardage spread over 
every cottage, and awakened in every heart. 
Lord and Lady Enersdale were not in^ensiMe 
to, nor ungrateful for the^ waran thoiE^h^ 
humble congratulations which greeted th0m 
from every mouth — and it was not without 
tearful eyes that Ellen felt h^self almost 
lifted from the carriage, and^ supported,: on hep 
husband'^s arm into her future home. 

There was a chord of- sympathy^ so closely 
connecting and influencing their thoughts, 
blending and uniting their hearts into one, 
that though nob a word was spoken by either^ 
both intuitively felt that it was to thefeot of 
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Mrs. Douglas's picture that they were silently 
proceeding — there again to ratify their vows 
of love and tenderness. It was before the 
image of that gentle being, whose spirit Ellen 
had called on to register the oath which had 
for a time divided tljem — whose spirit Lord 
Enersdale had equally invoked to bear witness 
to bis oath of constancy, that tbey now knelt, 
and breathed a prayer to heaven, that that 
same spirit — a mother's spirit — might Iw^Uow 
a union whiph bad in qo my infrii^ged upon 
theiir Double Qajtb. 
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CONCLUSION. 

With " a Marriage in High Life " did our 
tale begin ; with " a Marriage in High Life " 
is it closed. 

At the celebration of the one with which it 
opened, some doubts of his sister's future hap- 
piness disturbed Lord Enersdale's mind. How 
those doubts have been dispelled — ^how her hus- 
band's dreaded foibles have become exceUences 
— how the shyness and reserve which clouded, 
and kept in shade a sound and brilKant under- 
standing, have been chased by a wife's en- 
during affection-how the first uncertain rays 
of sunshine which broke forth were cradled 
and fostered by that wife's fond and faithful 
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devotion — ^how that excellent and high-prin- 
cipled woman had riveted herself on her hus- 
band's heart, doubled his powers of happiness 
by enriching his intellect, and gUding his 
mind with the refinement and the enthusiasm 
of her own; with all, and through all, preserving 
that humility of thought, that diffidence of 
action, which renders a wife Heaven's best 
gift, and makes her all that in the hour of her 
first creation the Almighty projected that 
woman should be to man — the foregoing pages 
have endeavoured to show. 

At the celebration of the one which closes 
our tale, no doubts arose — all seemed rich in 
promise. Future happiness, as far as human 
happiness can extend, seemed assured to Lord 
and Lady Enersdale: — youth, health, tried 
affection, high moral principles, strong religious 
convictions, and a mutual trust and confi- 
dence in each other, so perfect, so unbounded, 
that the treacheries or the calumnies of the 
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world would never reDtiire to obtrude their 
troubled waters on the bright and sunny 
current of their lives. 

Lady Wilmot's life as a guardian is at an 
end ; she has no longer the plea of a niece or 
a ward to chaperon, and her harrowed popu- 
larity raised on her husband's m^nory, is fa&i 
leaving her. Is there one among our readers 
who would envy that haughty wcuman the reflec- 
tions of her own conscience^ when, no longer 
among the world's gay votaries, they will be 
in solitude forced upon her ? 

It is said that she became really affected 
when made aware of the circumstances of Lady 
MoOTO*s death ; but it is doubtful if the whole 
weight of hei own sin, in tke pernicious prin- 
ciples she implanted in that unhappy womaoi's 
mind, has yet. become efvideat to. her. Live on, 
Lady Wiktnot^ panting after dinners, catching 
at fetes^ hugging dissqmtion with frenaied 
clasp. It Willi avai but for a time. The hoar 
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will come when a father's voice, the voice 
of your own brother, will ring in your 
ears, demanding retribution for his child's 
soul! 

And that child-^Lady Monro -^ what a 
fearftil admonition to those who charge them- 
selv^ with the education of youth does not 
her Ufe present! What a warning to the 
young, to pause on the threshold of crime ! 
or, if driven by pernicious counsel, by neg- 
lected education, by want of protection within 
its brink — ^still to pause — to bless, and not 
misuse any change which may be offered 
tl^em of escape fro^i i<|s fangs ! Had Lady 
Moqro possessed one spark of honesty-^bad 
her very nature not beei) infected, and her 
heart vitiated by the love ol sin, Ellen's sacri- 
fice would not have been so utterly lost-^foff 
in becoming the wife of an hoiiest and 
honourable noan, she had within her grasp 
the powOT of reparation. It is not to every 
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one whose spring-tide of youth has been 
bUghted by error, that such a bright hope 
of summer sunshine is permitted to dawn. 

Torsini's character offers no peculiar feature 
for observation. His revenge was terrible, 
but his injuries were commensurate. Sound 
principles of religion alone could have stayed 
his fmy, by reminding him that " vengeance 
is for God." 

Madame Sophie Dumont, if not the greatest, 
was the most despicable sinner of the party- 
the one for whose sin Charity herself seems 
to deny excuse. It was a gratuitous sin, not 
even holding out a prospect of temporary 
reward. She called it revenge; but its pro- 
vocation was too paltry, its execution too 
feeble to be so named. Revenge, though 
opposed to virtue, usually repudiates cowardice. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bolton's fortune kept in- 
creasing, but its employ had ceased to render 
the latter an object of ridicule. Lord Hor- 
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ton's prophecy had been fulfilled. By ceasing 
to court the vain and frivolous portion of the 
aristocracy, Mrs. Bolton had acquired the 
notice and esteem of those who witnessed the 
honourable and charitable exercise of her 
wealth. 

Sir Horace Monro remained some years 
absent from England. He had ceased to 
regret the woman who had betrayed him, but 
his heart still smarted under the feeling of 
lost confidence. His first visit was to 
Swindon, and even there, the happiness he 
witnessed reconciled him but by slow degrees 
to human nature. "I must ramble again," 
he said, in answer to Lord Enersdale's re- 
peated entreaties that he would prolong his 
visit ; " movement, fatigue of body, alone give 
repose to my mind. Nature in all her gran- 
deur^ and in all her wildness, alone awakens 
thoughts vast and comprehensive enough to 
smother recollections." 
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Lady de Qiiiticj, Gompar&tivdlj W^PJ ^ 
the indulgence of her newly^-eredted family 
affedtiot)», pur^neei her noble eildeavoiur»w Maj 
her admirable plans, her proj««ted iostitn- 
tion9i find support in th6 ri6h and powerful ! 
May their aid — with the Divine blessifig,— - 
render the realization of Lady d^ Quihcy's 
proposed establishments possible \ Two modu- 
nlents \^ill then be r&ked worthy of the 
country which already boasts the possession of 
so many well coneeived and wdll supported 
dharitito. 
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79. THE BUCCANEER— Maa S. C. HALL. 

80. TYLNEY HALL— Thomas Hoop. 

81. THE WIDOW BARNABY— Mbs. Tboiloph. 

82. THE SOLDIER OF LYONS— Mm. Gobs. 

88. MARRIAGE- Thb Auihob of "Thb Inhbbitakob "* ahd 
"Destiny." 

84. THE INHERITANCE. 

85. DESTINY. 

86. GILBERT GURNEY— Thbodorb Hook. 

87. THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUESS— Thbodorb Hook. 

88. ALL IN THE WRONG; or, Births, Deaths, and Marriages 

— Theodore Hook. 

89. HOMEWARD BOUND— Cooper. 

90. THE PATHFINDER— Cooper. 

91. THE DEERSLAYER— Cooper. 

92. JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND— Grattah. 
98. THE MAN-AT-ARMS— James. 

94. TWO OLD MEN'S TALES. 

95. THE TWO ADMIRALS— Cooper. 

96. RICHARD SAVAGE— Whitehead. 

97. CECIL— Mrs. Gore. 

98. THE PRAIRIE BIRD— Thb Hon. C. A. Murray. 

99. JACK O'LANTERN— Cooper. 
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STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES-«»»«»«ed. 

100. AYESHA— MoEiKR. 

101. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS— Albert Surra. 

102. BELFOBD REGIS— Miss MrcroBD. 

103. MY COUSIN NICHOLAS— iHGOLDflBT. 

104. THE POACHER— Mabetat. 

106. THE OUTLAW— Mbs. S. C. Hall. 

106. THE PHANTOM SHIP— Mabbtat. 

107. THE DOG-FIEND— Mabbtat. 

108. ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY— Albbbt Smth. 

109. AGNES DE MANSFELDT— Gbattah. 

110. THE IMPROVISATORE-Ardbbsbk. 

111. ROMANCE AND REALITY— Miss L. E. Labdob. 

112. CATHERINE DE MEDICIS— Miss L. S. Costbllo. 
118. PERCIVAL KEENE— Mabbtat. 

114. RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON— Ladt Dacbe. 

116. EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 

116. LEGENDS OF THE RHINE— Grattab. 

117. TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND PEASANTRY— Ladt 

DACfBE. 

118. SIR RALPH ESHER— Leigh Hubt. 

119. THE HAMILTONS— Mbs. Gobb. 

120. THE LIFE OF A SAILOR— Capt. Chahibb, R.N. 
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